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The Sociologist and Scientific Objectivity” 


sian IANLY FURFEY 


As trained sociologists we assume that we command a deep and 
realistic knowledge of society which is denied to ordinary persons. 
Fortunately there is some reason to believe that this is more than an 
idle boast; for we are in possession of a certain methodology, a cer- 
tain well-tried scientific technique for distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood in the studies we make of our society. This method 
is characterized by objectivity — a term which implies that our 
results do not depend on our subjective prejudices but on objective 
reality. Those untrained in this method are, to that extent, handi- 
capped. They are less well equipped to guard against wishful think- 
ing. They can more easily become unrealistic in their thought on 
social issues. 


It may be worth while to try to describe the characteristics of sci- 
entific social thought and of what, for want of a better name, we 
may call folk social thought. It may be helpful to us in our own 
work to analyze and contrast the two methodologies, so that we 
may remain as faithful as possible to the one and avoid the other 
with all possible care. 

The characteristics of scientific social thought may be conve- 
niently reduced to three. It begins with the accurate delimitation of 
a problem. This usually calls for a painstaking definition of terms. 
Confusion at this point may vitiate a whole field of research. For 
example, Sutherland has argued convincingly that many generaliza- 
tions in the field of criminology are invalidated by the fact that data 
were gathered on convicted criminals alone, and then the conclusions 
were predicated of criminals in general.' The minds of criminologists 
have evidently hovered uncertainly between two concepts, namely, 
the criminal defined as a lawbreaker and the criminal defined as a 
convicted lawbreaker. What is true of criminals in the latter sense 


* Presidential Address, American Catholic Sociological Society, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, January 27, 1945. 


1Edwin H. Sutherland, “White-Collar Criminality,” Amer. Soc. Rev., 5:1-12, 
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is not necessarily true of criminals in the former sense. Thus un- 
certainty of definition leads to invalid conclusions. 


A second characteristic of scientific social thought is the proved 
truth of the data which are gathered. Sociology has no use for ru- 
mors, for vague opinions, fer hearsay ev., nce. We want facts, and 
facts alone. We want facts clearly demonstrated by known and val- 
id methods. Except by sheer chance no generalization can be more 
sound than the facts on which it rests. One characteristic of a good 
sociologist is his unwillingness to use any data which cannot stand 
up under the most searching and critical scrutiny. 

Like any other scientist, the sociologist may take over facts from 
some other field of knowledge and use them as the basis for conclu- 
sions in his own field. The process is perfectly legitimate; but it in- 
volves special hazards. A sociologist may be exceedingly competent 
in distinguishing truth from falsehood within his own field. yet be 
rather naive in selecting data from other disciplines. Anthropologists 
have had more than one laugh at our expense, I fear, as sociologists 
wrote of primitive man with more assurance than accuracy. A mildly 
amusing example of the same sort of error once fell within my own 
experience. A writer in the American Journal of Sociology once pro- 
posed what he called a “‘standard deviational ellipse’ to be used as a 
technique in ecological analysis.? He gave the equation of the curve 
in question and therefore it was easy for me to show, in another 
article in the same journal, that his ‘‘ellipse’’ was not an ellipse at all 
but a bicircular quartic with a conjugate point of the origin, some- 
thing totally different from an ellipse.* The error was so obvious 
that any college sophomore with a good course in analytic geometry 
should have been able to detect it. Yet the error slipped by an editor 
and appeared in a learned journal. 

A third characteristic of scientific social thought is caution that 
generalizations be no broader nor more categorically stated than the 
facts warrant. Neglect of this caution can lead to rash conclusions 
which must later be retracted. A few years ago, for example, studies 
of racial intelligence showed that Negroes very generally averaged 
lower on standard intelligence tests than did white subjects. It was 
tempting to conclude that Negroes are intellectually inferior to white 


2D. Welty Lefever, “Measuring Geographic Concentration by Means of the 
Standard Deviational Ellipse,” Am. Jour. Soc., 32:88-94, July. 1926. 

3 Paul H. Furfey, “A Note on Lefever’s ‘Standard Deviational Ellipse’, ” 
Am, Jour. Soc., 33:94-98, July, 1927. 
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persons, and many drew precisely that conclusion. A more critical 
analysis of the data in recent years has shown that this conclusion 
was by no means justified by the data, and today perhaps no com- 
petent authority would care to assert categorically that racial differ- 
ences in intelligence exist. 


Such, then, is the method of scientific sociology. The method of 
folk social thought contrasts with it very sharply indeed. Folk 
thinking often begins with a most vague and confused idea of the 
question at issue. How very muddled the concepts of folk sociology 
usually are! Take such a word as ‘‘democracy,’’ for example. To 
one man it means representative government. To another it means 
government of whatever form which is devoted to the true interests 
of the people. To a third it signifies the American ideal, whatever 
that vague notion may imply. Some can even persuade themselves 
that the present government of Russia is in some sense democratic — 
an intellectual feat of no small difficulty. Starting from such diver- 
gent definitions even the most rigorous thinking would doubtless 
lead to very divergent conclusions. 


Folk thinking, however, is by no means rigorous. Its second 
characteristic is the uncritical acceptance of any data which may hap- 
pen to please the thinker and the equally uncritical rejection of those 
which displease him. For folk social thinking is very likely to be 
wishful thinking. Not objective reality but the thinker’s subjective 
prejudices often serve unconsciously as the ultimate criterion of truth. 
There is no rumor so implausible that it will not often be accepted as 
demonstrated fact by the folk thinker whose prejudices are thereby 
flattered; there is no truth so rigorously demonstrated by impartial 
studies that he will not unceremoniously brush it aside if he finds it 
unpalatable. No amount of evidence can convince the rabid anti- 
Semite that all Jews are not united in a vast, international plot to 
control western civilization. No amount of evidence can shake the 
belief of the rabid anti-Catholic in equally absurd charges against the 
Church. In history one can read of judges learned in the law who 
condemned unfortunate old women to death as witches on the 
queerest evidence. Astrology, a pseudo-science quite devoid of valid 
evidence, has deceived, not only the untutored multitude, but wise 
and learned men as well. One is tempted to doubt whether any 
proposition can be so absurd that it cannot be accepted by individuals 
or groups if it happens to fall in with their preconceptions. 


319629 
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A third and final characteristic of folk social thought is the un- 
abashed boldness of its generalization. ‘‘Negroes are stupid and ig- 
norant,”’ says one, ‘! know because I once had a colored maid who 


couldn't understand the simplest directions.’” ‘‘I can’t ever trust 
the Chinese,’’ says another, ‘“‘you ought to hear what I’ve been 
through with my Chinese laundry man.’ ‘‘Did you read about 


the murder in this morning’s paper?’’ asks a third, “I always knew 
these Italians were hot-blooded and vicious.’’ Every textbook of 
logic warns the reader against the invalid argument from the particu- 
lar to the general; yet how common this argument is in uncritical 
social thinking! Premises and conclusion often have little logical 
connection in the reasoning of the untrained thinker. 

The foregoing considerations, brief and inadequate though they 
be, should serve to illustrate the fact that there are at least two 
distinct ways of thinking about society and forming generalizations, 
Scientific social thinking and folk social thinking have each its own 
way for gathering data, testing them, and reaching conclusions. 
Each is self-contained; each has its own distinctive methodology. 
But of course only one of these two methodologies could be seriously 
defended as a valid method of arriving at the truth. Scientific social 
thinking is objectively valid as long as it is faithful to its own prin- 
ciples. Folk social thinking, in the sense here described, cannot lead 
one to the truth except through sheer chance. 


I said at the beginning of this paper that we, as trained sociolo- 
gists, have a right to a certain confidence in our conclusions because 
we have been schooled in the method of science. It is quite obvious, 
however, that our confidence is justified only to the extent that we 
are true to our own principles. Unfortunately we have no guarantee 
that we shall always be faithful to the methodology in which we 
have been trained. It is quite possible for a trained sociologist to 
slip into folk thinking and to argue about society just as illogically 
and just as emotionally as the utterly untrained outsider. Indeed, it 
happens every day. 

It is a somewhat disturbing experience to read the technical books 
and journals of our field and to note that, not infrequently, the re- 
spected authorities of our science appear to abandon the scientific 
method and to lapse into folk thinking. A rather startling example 
of such a lapse was furnished recently by Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes 
in his controversy with our distinguished fellow-member, Father 
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Coogan.‘ Father Coogan had been bold enough to point out that a 
great many criminologists were quite uncritical in accepting the doc- 
trine of determinism; he further ventured to doubt whether these 
writers actually understood the doctrine of free will as defined by 


philosophy. 
Dr. Barnes rushed to the defense of his cherished belief. It is not 
my intention to answer Dr, Barnes’ arguments — that has already 


been done expertly by Father Coogan. Rather, I would like to point 
out how admirably Dr. Barnes succeeded in following the three 
canons of folk thinking which I have described above. First of all, 
he did not bother to define free will nor did he give any evidence 
that he understood its definition, although this lack of understand- 
ing was a prime point of criticism in Father Coogan’s original article. 
Secondly, in seeking to prove his point, Dr. Barnes relied principally 
on the argument from authority, the weakest of all arguments, and 
Was quite inaccurate in his use of that argument, as Father Coogan 
proved without difficulty in his rejoinder. Thirdly, Dr. Barnes ap- 
peared to be quite satisfied that he had proved his point, a conclusion 
which by no means followed from his argument. Dr. Barnes’ article 
was witty, well expressed, and readable; but it was just as clearly 
folk thinking as the argument of an illiterate in a pool-room. 

It is worth one’s while to inquire why trained and competent 
social scientists lapse so frequently into folk thinking. Here are 
men who have not only been well trained in scientific method, but 
who have amply demonstrated their ability to use that method 
rigorously in dealing with various social issues; yet these same men, 
on occasion, will turn their backs on scientific method and fall into 
a type of folk thinking which they normally, and quite rightly, 
ridicule. This is a phenomenon which calls for some discussion. 

I cannot attempt to analyze the psychological mechanism which 
was responsible for Dr, Barnes’ particular lapses but it may be an 
hypothesis worth suggesting that some such lapses may not be un- 
influenced by social pressures. The members of any social group are 
likely to share certain strongly held beliefs. Acceptance of these be- 
liefs is a prerequisite for admission into the group and a badge of 
membership. —The Communist who vociferously proclaims his belief 


John E. Coogan, S.J., “Some Criminologists and Free Will,” Federal Pro- 
bation, 7(4) :12-15, October-December, 1943; Harry Elmer Barnes, “Free Will 
vs. Determinism: Another View,” Federal Probation, 8 (No. 2): 31-34, April- 
June, 1944; John E. Coogan, S.J., “A Rejoinder to the Strictures of the Deter- 
minists,” Federal Probation, 8 (No. 4) :40-42, October-December, 1944. 
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in all the articles of faith which constitute the party line qualifies 
himself to that extent as a loyal party member; the skeptic who 
would venture to question them would soon find himself outside the 
party. The citizen who sneered at the inadequacies of his home town 
would hardly make an acceptable member of the Boosters’ Club. 
The liberal who questions the liberal faith too often will be looked 
at askance in the best liberal circles. Membership in most social 
groups is reserved for true believers exclusively. 

It would be unfair to suggest that there is anything necessarily 
irrational or illogical in agreeing with the common opinions of one’s 
group. On the contrary, if these opinions rest on a solid basis of 
fact, logic demands agreement. The physician who subscribes to the 
principles of modern medicine is not acting foolishly simply because 
he holds these principles in common with other physicians; for 
they are principles resting, at least for the most part, on rigorous 
scientific thinking backed up by abundant practical experience. The 
Catholic who has a reasoned conviction, based on good evidence, 
that his Church is the true Church, does not act irrationally when 
he accepts her doctrine as divinely revealed. 

Irrationality enters when a man accepts the common opinions of 
his group precisely because they are the opinions of his group and not 
because there is independent evidence to support them. As an ex- 
ample of such irrationality consider the white man who has never 
read the literature on racial differences, but who believes in Negro in- 
feriority simply out of a mistaken loyalty to his own race. All his 
friends consider the Negro inferior; if he should venture to assert the 
contrary, he would at once lose status in his own group. The white 
men of his town form a compact social unit when racial issues arise; 


all sorts of subtle social pressures conspire to hold him in line. To- 


break with his friends on this crucial point would make him, to some 
extent, an outcast. Living under these strong social pressures he de- 
velops a strong will to believe in white superiority. If some incon- 
venient fact challenges his belief, he turns to the fallacies of folk 
thinking. Indeed he is almost forced into folk thinking by the very 
formidable power of local public opinion. Only an exceptionally 
brave, honest, and clear-minded man will dare to revolt against it. 
Among the sociologists of this country there exists a very large 
and articulate group whom we may appropriately name ‘‘the posi- 
tivists.”’ These men share a strong common faith in certain articles 
of belief such as determinism, the non-existence of moral absolutes, 
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‘ and the impossibility of revealed religion. These beliefs, obviously, 
are not conclusions resulting from scientific sociological research. 
They are propositions of the philosophical and theological order 
accepted by the positivistic sociologists and woven into their systems 
of sociological thought. Acceptance of these propositions is a badge 
of membership in the group of sociological positivists. Skepticism in 
this area would lead to rejection by one’s fellow-positivists; and it 
is always somewhat painful to be rejected by one’s group. 

Under these circumstances it is not strange that certain phenome- 
na appear which are familiar to anyone who has studied the loyalties 
of compact social groupings. Certain beliefs are singled out as sym- 
bols of group membership. Loyal members accept these beliefs and 
the we-feeling develops about their common faith. Any questioning 
of the group faith, any attempt to examine it with an open mind, 
calls forth an emotional reaction, and this reaction is likely to be 
the more intense, the more the members are secretly insecure in their 
common beliefs. Group members do not like to submit their com- 
mon faith to the scrutiny of scientific thinking. Folk thinking is 
vastly preferable; for folk thinking begins with the conclusion, and 
never upsets the true believer by unsettling his cherished faith. 

All this is familiar to the sociologist. He has observed these phe- 
nomena in the ethnocentrism of primitive tribes, in the fierce loyal- 
ties of social classes, in the provincialisms of small towns, in the 
enthusiasms of small religious sects, in the faiths of emotionally 
toned movements for social reform. It may appear a bit startling to 
classify positivistic sociologists under the same category, for these 
men often show themselves capable of using the scientific method 
expertly in their researches. Yet these are areas of thought in which 
these same men lapse into folk thinking just as readily, and under the 
impulse of the same psychological mechanism, as the members of any 
other group whose cherished and unproved beliefs have been chal- 
lenged. Dr. Barnes describes the reaction of his group to the free-will 
explanation of criminal conduct as ‘‘an attitude of mingled amuse- 
ment and impatience.’’® It is an interesting admission. “‘An attitude 
of mingled amusement and impatience’ would be a good description 
of the results of a prejudiced white man on being introduced to the 
scientific results on Negro-white relationships. ‘‘An attitude of min- 
gled amusement and impatience’ is a known psychological defense 
mechanism which absolves one from the unpleasant duty of taking 


5 Fide Father Coogan. 
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one’s opponent’s arguments seriously and trying to meet them with 
scientific thinking. It is not an easy defense mechanism to overcome. 
Anyone who has ever worked in a psychiatric clinic, as I have, will 
realize how hard it is to break down the amused impatience of many 
a patient and make him recognize the unpleasant facts of his own 
life which he stubbornly refuses to face. 

While we recognize the perverse folk thinking of the positiv- 
istic sociologists, let us be on our guard lest we fall into the same er- 
ror ourselves. We too have our group loyalties and, like any other 
group, we can be misled by them. The one sure remedy against 
such self-deception is the constant habit of clear, fearless, objective 
thinking. It was a great Pope who once rejected with the curt com- 
ment, Deus non eget mendacio nostro, the efforts of certain mis- 
guided Catholics who distorted the truth in order to make the 
Church appear in a more favorable light. It is a comment on 
which we might well meditate. No, God does not stand in need of 
our lies in order that His truth may triumph. It is enough that we 
think clearly and accurately, and let the conclusions be what they 
may. Secure in our possession of Catholic truth, we fear no fact, so 
long as it is a fact demonstrated by the canons of logical reasoning 
and objective evidence. 

We sociologists have a special obligation to think objectively and 
scientifically in time of war. Under war conditions the whole na- 
tion forms a cohesive group characterized by certain widely shared 
beliefs. In every warring nation propaganda presents to the citizenry 
various propositions whose acceptance is regarded as a badge of loy- 
alty. There are some citizens who appear to feel that it is the part 
of patriotism to accept passively every statement of the national pro- 
paganda and that it is somehow disloyal or unpatriotic to question 
any such statement or to submit it to the process of objective think- 
ing. I must confess that this seems to be an indefensible attitude. It 
is true that patriotism demands that we refrain from captious and 
petty criticism; but I can never understand how there is anything 
unpatriotic in facing the known facts and following them out 
through all their logical implications. 

If social ethics be a legitimate division of sociology — and I be- 
lieve it is — then we sociologists should be willing to face such issues 
as the morality of the present war, marshaling the arguments on both 
sides, not in a carping spirit, but humbly, modestly, with an over- 
whelming reverence for the truth. We should be willing to discuss 
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the morality of obliteration bombing which the Holy Father has 
more than once denounced. Again, following the lead of the Pope, 
we should be open-minded on the question of a negotiated peace. If 
we refuse to face such questions without prejudice, then we step out- 
side the pale of objective, scientific thinking. We place group loy- 
alties above a devotion to the truth. We fall into precisely the same 
error as the positivists, confessing that we prefer to settle certain 
issues emotionally and rejecting the canons of objective scientific 
thought. 

Probably few will deny that a great danger of the present genera- 
tion is the danger of totalitarian thinking which is an anti-scientific 
folk thinking on a gigantic scale, stifling the freedom of objective 
thought throughout an entire nation. In the dictator countries it 
has resulted in a colossal tragedy of the intellectual order. We can 
congratulate ourselves that what has happened in Germany and Rus- 
sia has not happened here. But let us congratulate ourselves with a 
certain reserve, a certain anxiety. After all, we share the same human 
nature as Germans or Russians, and there is no guarantee in the na- 
ture of things that we shall continue forever to avoid a similar in- 
tellectual catastrophe. 

There are two strong defenses against the totalitarian assault on 
truth. One is the Church; the other is scholarship. Standing far 
above selfish national interests, the Church continues to teach a doc- 
trine which is utterly inconsistent with totalitarian falsehood. Be- 
cause we are firmly convinced of the divine mission of the Church, 
it is completely rational and logical for us to adhere to the Church’s 
doctrine. Doing so, we form a strong nucleus of resistance against 
the threat on the part of totalitarianism against objective thought. 

The other defense is scientific scholarship. Because totalitarian 
thinking is folk thinking, it is utterly incompatible with scientific 
thought. Totalitarianism depends on emotion. It depends on a fear 
of the facts. It depends on the ability of the armed state to frighten 
its citizens into intellectual submission. It depends on the timidity 
of intellectal leaders who are willing, under threat, to abandon the 
laws of scientific reasoning and to lapse into folk thought. 

Therefore we have a double responsibility, as Catholics and as 
scientists, to face the facts courageously. The man who is unwill- 
ing to face the facts with clear vision and to proclaim them openly is 
unworthy of membership in our Society. The privilege of our voca- 
tion carries a responsibility. That responsibility implies an unyield- 
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ing determination to think clearly, to respect facts, to reason ob- 
jectively regardless of consequences, to speak the truth without 
thought of personal cost. Only the man who is willing to pay that 
price is worthy of the high vocation of a Catholic sociologist. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Cooperatives and the Problem of Poverty 
, MARTIN E, SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 


Poverty has long been a fertile seed-bed for cooperation. The 
riotous cooperative movement previous to 1844 gathered its driving 
force from poverty; and Rochdale cooperation was conceived and got 
its start in life amid the hard times of the hungry forties. So poor 
were the pioneers that the original capital for the Rochdale Society 
had to be collected a twopence at a time until it reached the stagger- 
ing sum of £28. After the store had been in operation for a few 
months, it was decided to add tea and tobacco to the original in- 
ventory of flour, butter, sugar, oatmeal, and candles. Holyoake’s 
account of the meeting held for this purpose is more eloquent of the 
poverty of Rochdale than a statistical report: “‘ ... for the second 
time in the history of the Rochdale store, do we hear of any member 
being in possession of more than twopence. One member ‘promised 
to find’ half-a-crown.... Another member ‘promised to find’ five 
shillings, and another ‘promised to find’ a pound.’’? 

The depth of poverty out of which the Rochdale movement rose 
is described by the same writer as follows: ‘“The Rochdale pioneers 
began their work when distress was widespread. The handloom 
weaver seemed to be the worst off of any of the working class. Im- 
proved machinery had driven him to the lowest point at which he 
could live. The condition of things in Rochdale would be incredible 
did it not rest upon authority. Sharman Crawford, the member 
for the borough, declared in the House of Commons in the debate 
September 20, 1841, that in Rochdale there were 136 persons living 
on 6d. per week, 200 on 10d. per week, 508 on Is. per week, 855 
on ls. 6d. per week, and 1500 were living on 1s. 10d. a week. Five- 
sixths of those he spoke of had scarcely any blankets, eighty-five 
families had no blankets, forty-six families had only chaff beds, with 
no covering at all.’’ ? 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the ‘‘objects and plans’ 
of the Rochdale Society should be “‘to form arrangements for the 


1 Holyoake, George Jacob, The History of the Rochdale Pioneers, London: 
Allen & Unwin, Nov., 1893, p. 16. 
2 [bid., p. 67-68. 
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pecuniary benefit and the improvement of the social and domestic 
condition of its members... .”’ ® 

But the question that confronts us now is what cooperation has 
done to relieve poverty, and what it can do if given a chance. Pope 
Leo XIII seemed to think that a remedy was still to be found: 
“We all agree, and there can be no question whatever, that some 
remedy must be found, and found quickly, for the misery and 
wretchedness which press so heavily at this moment on the large 
majority of the very poor.”’* And while admitting that ‘‘the hor- 
rible ‘pauperism’ of the days of Leo XIII is less prevalent today,” 
Pope Pius XI nevertheless reechoes Leo’s plea for uplifting the pro- 
letariat.© Cooperatives de facto have not done away with poverty, 
and nobody expected that they would. There is no single solution 
to any social problem. 

But what have cooperatives done to relieve poverty, and what 
untapped possibilities do they still contain? 

According to Msgr. Kerby, the economic background of poverty 
derives from the fact that men are unequal, and ‘‘these unequal men, 
women, and children are forced to compete for a living, that is for 
property or income. All are thrown upon their own resources and 
driven into the competitive struggle.’’° Now, inequalities among 
men are part of God’s plan: “‘Society cannot exist or be conceived 
without them.’’* In a society governed by a thoroughly Christian 
philosophy, such inequalities would merely serve as the motive and 
starting point for acts of charity, mutual aid, and cooperation. The 
desire to compete, too, is natural to man and a force for good when 
held within bounds; but when glorified as the sole directing prin- 
ciple in social and economic life and fanned by a philosophy of un- 
limited self-interest, it becomes a disorder which is bound to result 
in injury to different elements in society.* According to Msgr. Ker- 
by, this has been the case in modern industrial society. Poverty for 
the most part has not been the result of population pressure, nor of 
ignorance in the development of resources. Nor has it been a condi- 
tion in which the “‘richest was poor, and the poor lived in abun- 


8 Ibid., p. 12. 
+ Rerum Novarum, par. 4. 
5 Quadragesimo Anno, par. 65. Cf. speech of Pius XII, Sept., 1944. 


® Kerby, Msgr. William J., “The Social Mission of Charity,” New York, 


Macmillan, 1921, p. 11. 
7 Rerum Novarum, par. 38. 
8 Quadragesimo Anno, par. 95. 
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dance.’’ Pope Pius XI characterizes our western society as one of 
“vast differences between the few who hold excessive wealth and 
the many who live in destitution’’ — with ‘‘the immense number 
of propertyless wage-earners on the one hand, and the superabun- 
dant riches of the fortunate few on the other....’’® The distinc- 
tive and damning feature of this modern poverty is that it is ac- 
cepted as the normal and natural outcome of the competitive process: 
‘The essential explanation of modern poverty is to be found in the 
competitive struggle carried on among unequals in a spirit of socially 
approved selfishness.”’ *° 

In the individualistic state the restraints of religion, education, 
legislation, and community life have been too mild to curb the 
ruthless selfishness of the strong. Western society has glorified self- 
ishness and honors the man who has trampled over others to get 
ahead. Until recently at least, social philosophy has been colored by 
the belief that the elimination of the weak in the struggle for sur- 
vival is the price we must pay for progress; and this philosophy has 
had a powerful influence upon national policy. ‘“The individualistic 
state based on the policy of large economic freedom as to contract, 
enterprise, property, industry, was hindered greatly by its constitu- 
tion and traditions from curbing the strong or aiding the weak.”’ ™ 
“*The state did not hinder the fury of selfishness. Unequals compet- 
ed. Inequality beyond the law neutralized equality before the law. 
Poverty is one of the consequencs of that process.”’ #” 

Msgr. Kerby considered poverty ‘‘in a particular way a prob- 
lem for the state.” ?* He therefore urged action on the part of the 
state to temper the competitive struggle. He advocated an extension 
of the bill of rights, amendment of constitutions to give the state 
freer hand, social legislation, and forceful administration of the laws 
protecting the weak, a reinterpretation of the law of property, and 
other measures to force upon the strong “‘a sense of new responsi- 
bility toward the working class.’’ ™* 

This is likewise the teaching of Leo XIII: “Justice, therefore, 
demands that the interests of the poorer population be carefully 


® Ibid., pars. 64, 67. 

10 Msgr. Kerby, op. cit., p. 12 (Italics mine). 
11] bid., p. 12. 

12 [bid., p. 29. 

18 Ibid., p. 38. 

14 Ibid., p. 39. 
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watched over by the administration.” '° Pius XI reaffirms Leo’s teach- 
ing and reemphasizes the obligation of the rulers to “have special 
regard for the infirm and needy.’ ** He then quotes Leo’s famous 
statement that since the wage-earners belong to the mass of the poor 
who have no resources of their own to fall back upon, ‘‘they should 
be especially cared for and protected by the government.” *’ 


Since these words were written we have witnessed a pronounced 
swing away from the social philosophy condemned in the encycli- 
cals — so much so that we are in danger of infringing upon another 
papal principle, that of subsidiarity. To prevent a swing to the op- 
posite extreme, our society needs many free associations of the people 
to perform social and economic functions at the lower levels; and 
cooperatives are just such associations. No matter what some op- 
ponents say, they represent the freest sort of enterprise. They were 
invented by the common man and are ideally adapted to carrying 
out group objectives — from getting buried to irrigating alfalfa. 
The cooperative is a handy, fool-proof instrument by means of 
which the common people can organize to help themselves. 

If it is unrestrained and socially approved competition which 
threshes the weak out of the economic struggle and huddles them 
together as the poor,’* one of the most natural ways to temper the 
fury of competition is through a form of organization which is its 
direct antithesis. It is to be remembered that the early cooperators 
believed that they were building a new cooperative order to replace 
the competitive system which had used them so roughly. We may 
not share their enthusiasm for their ‘‘new moral world,’’ but we 
cannot deny that cooperatives can and have established an area in 
which the competitive struggle is less acute. Instead of setting peo- 
ple against one another, membership in a cooperative brings them to- 
gether on a basis of mutual aid. No member can gain at the ex- 
pense of another. It is a case where the gifted and able man 
voluntarily slows his economic progress, so that all can go forward 
together, if anyone has special talents he can use them for the ad- 
vantage of the entire group. Why should men only want to get 
richer and richer? Co-ops give men an ideal, an aim, which is not 
money. 


15 Rerum Novarum, par. 38; cf. par. 41. 
16 Quadragesimo Anno, par. 23. 

17 [bid. 

18 Msgr. Kerby, op. cit., p. 43. 
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There is also no reason for the cooperative to exploit its members 
(‘‘cooperatives don’t profiteer’’), because everything it gains goes 
back to them. Cooperatives might exploit their employees, but the 
fact is that those in the Rochdale tradition have taken the lead in 
giving labor a square deal.’® 

The cooperative is an ideal means through which to exemplify 
the cooperative rather than the competitive spirit in relation to one’s 
fellowmen. Many a social-minded individual — from Robert Owen 
and Dr. William King to the Rochdale pioneers themselves and 
thousands of cooperative leaders after them — have found in the 
cooperative a way in which to serve their neighbor. In every coopera- 
tive, everywhere, you will find such selfless leaders giving their time 
and energy to the building of a people’s enterprise. You will find 
them organizing study clubs, conducting surveys, attending meet- 
ings, serving on committees, gathering capital, running a mimeo- 
graph machine — with the result that their wives come to be known 
as ‘‘co-op widows.” 

It may be an exaggeration to liken this cooperative fellowship to 
the supernatural fellowship of the Mystical Body, as some have done, 
but there can be no question that the cooperative far surpasses in- 
dividualistic competition as a way to that harmonious proportion in 
economic life described by Pius XI, where ‘‘man’s various economic 
activities combine and unite into one single organism and become 
members of a common body, lending each other mutual help and 
service."’ 7° If in the words of Msgr. Kerby ‘‘poverty is in the last 
analysis a spiritual problem, an indication that something has pre- 
vented the law of Christian brotherhood from its intended sway in 
the relations of men,”’ ”' “‘a defeat of the divine brotherhood,” ”? one 
undeniable approach to the problem is through the form of econom- 
ic Organization in which it is easy and natural to exemplify the law 
of divine brotherhood rather than that of the jungle. 

In addition to cushioning the shock of competition upon the 
weak, cooperatives can also rebuild the lives and develop the per- 


19 The People’s Year Book (1944) records that on December 15, 1942, the 
Newcastle Cooperative Society in Great Britain presented a check to six employ- 
ees who had been with the society for over fifty years (p. 78). Not much labor 
turn-over in British Cooperatives ! 

20 Quadragesimo Anno, par. 82; cf. Michel, Virgil, “The Cooperative Move- 
ment and the Liturgical Movement,” Rural Life Objectives, 1936, p. 13-18. 

21 Msgr. Kerby, op. cit., p. 7. 

22 Thid., p. 39. 
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sonalities of the poor themselves. It can offer them not a springboard 
but a lifeline out of the valley of poverty. Poverty is a result of a 
complex of factors; but whatever the original accident or trick of 
fate which threw the poor into their present predicament, the process 
is cumulative . The poor “‘live among themselves, physically, social- 
ly, and morally isolated from the strong. They show identical 
moral, social, and industrial traits which are to a great extent the 
result of poverty as well as the cause of it. Poverty makes the type 
that we call the poor. The type does not make poverty.” ** Poverty 
feeds on itself; it is a state of mind as well as a condition. Living 
conditions, poor food, lack of healthful recreation, inadequate educa- 
tion, and other environmental factors tend to perpetuate the condi- 
tion and psychology of poverty. 


Now the cooperative offers a way to break into this iron circle of 
cause and effect. It has long been recognized as a means of self-help. 
On the first page of his History, Holyoake says: ‘““The working class 
are not considered very rich in the quality of self-trust, or mutual 
trust.... The art of creating a large concern, and governing all its 
complications, is not usually supposed to belong to them.” ** But 
the startling achievement of the poor working classes of Rochdale 
was to prove that the poor can shoulder responsibility and can learn 
to manage very complex enterprises. Cooperatives sponsored among 
low-income farmers by the Farm Security Administration have dem- 
onstrated their character-building value again and again: and the 
same is true of the cooperative movement in Nova Scotia, Jamaica, 
Ireland, China, and elsewhere. 


Active participation in a cooperative does more to develop a 
man’s personality than it does to his pocketbook. It gives him an 
opportunity to exercise those faculties typical of the human person. 
People who have been used to taking a back seat and having the law 
laid down to them, now speak up for themselves. The very fact 
that the cooperative is their organization and that their vote weighs 
as much as those of the town leaders gives them confidence. They 
learn to express themselves before a group and take pride in being 
listened to. They learn to discuss all sides of a question and arrive 
at a reasonable decision. It is no accident that adult education move- 
ments so often go hand in hand with cooperative movements. The 


23 Mser. Kerby, op. cit., p. 43. 
24 Holyoake, G. J., op. cit., p. 251. 
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latter give the people a means by which to put their learning into 
immediate use. 

Through participation in a cooperative people learn parlia- 
mentary procedure and acquire experience in human and social rela- 
tions ona formal plane. They become acquainted with bookkeeping, 
balance sheets, legal terms, business practices. They learn to detect 
the catch in easy payment plans and become aware of the dangers of 
credit in general. Through credit unions especially they learn to 
escape the deadly embrace of the small loan company. They have 
an incentive to use spare time in studying economics, public speak- 
ing, bookkeeping, and other subjects. 

Then, if their enterprise succeeds, they will not rest until they 
have moved on to still more complex undertakings. As these efforts 
result in solidly established businesses, they acquire a pride of own- 
ership and achievement which is positively deadly to the psychology 
of poverty.2> Anyone who has had experiences with cooperatives 
and credit unions among low income classes can cite hundreds of 
cases of individual and community rehabilitation directly attributable 
to participation in a cooperative. 

Finally, cooperatives can do something for the pocketbooks of 
the poor. The most direct gain is, of course, through the patronage 
dividend. It is said that the Rochdale Society has saved its mem- 
bers a total of $25,000,000 in the first hundred years of its exist- 
ence.2* More impressive than the small but steady stream of refunds 
are the great merchandising and industrial establishments which have 
been built up through the years in Great Britain and elsewhere from 
the difference between the cost of goods and market price. When 
1100 retail societies (several with a membership of over 100,000), 
representing nine million members, a share capital of over £200,- 
000,000, and an annual trade of £330,000,000, headed up by a 
cooperative wholesale which owns factories, ships, plantations, ware- 
houses — when an organization such as this starts throwing its 
weight around in favor of the common man, something is bound to 
give. Such resources are used not for individual aggrandizement, but 


25 Business Week of March 1, 1941 (p. 36), describes the opening of a new 
cooperative supermarket by the United Cooperative Society founded by the Fin- 
nish weavers in Maynard, Mass. The article emphasizes the pride shown by the 
members on this occasion: “Witness the Finnish housewife who, at the opening 
ceremonies, ran her finger down the cashier’s counter to pick up dust, just as if 
she were in her own home — or a neighbor’s.” 


26 Pennsylvania Co-op Review, December, 1944, p. 4. 
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to secure better quality and lower prices for low income people, and 
to protect them against monopolies and cartels. 

The most obvious way in which the cooperative can benefit the 
common man is through reducing the costs of distribution, which 
represent an absurdly large proportion of the price to the consumer, 
and which show no signs of shrinking. This phase of cooperation 
has been treated at more length in “Working Together for Free- 
dom.” *7. The argument there is that because the cooperative is 
owned by and operated for the members, and because any effort of 
the members to collaborate with the management in reducing costs 
will be repaid by an increase in their patronage dividends, the co- 
operative is able to introduce shortcuts in merchandising which are 
not possible for the profit retailers. For instance, cooperatives in col- 
laboration with their regional wholesalers can reduce the number of 
brands carried, institute grade labeling, reduce expenditures on ad- 
vertising and use part of the difference for consumer education, 
instruct members to purchase in larger amounts and at off-peak times 
when possible, or to wait with a smile when they visit the store or 
filling station during rush hours. By concentrating a large volume 
of patronage on each retail unit, members of cooperatives can escape 
the high costs resulting from the superfluity of retail units and the 
small volume per unit.”* If there are signs of monopoly or exces- 
sive prices in certain lines, the cooperatives through their whole- 
salers can move into production and squeeze out the excess profits. 

A profit dealer has no way of calling forth such cooperation 
from his patrons (‘‘he’s getting paid for it, isn’t he?’’); but a 
cooperative is the business of the people. It belongs to them, and 
whatever they save by using their heads and collaborating with the 
management will be reflected in their patronage dividend at the end 
of the period. 

So much for the theory — we all know that the reality is not 
so sublime. The values of cooperation cannot be realized unless the 
members are filled with the cooperative ideal and participate actively 
in the affairs of the cooperative; and such member participation is not 
always forthcoming, It is a standing joke in some farming districts 


27 Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1945. 

28 Tt is significant that average sales of cooperative filling stations in 1939 were 
$34,714 as compared with $11,760 for all filling stations. Cf. Clark, Lincoln, 
“The Cooperative Half of One Percent,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb., 
1942, p. 329. 
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that to get a crowd at the annual meeting, a lunch is absolutely es- 
sential, and lunch plus movie better still. 


In England cooperatives have become so large that active parti- 
cipation is possible for only a small fraction of the membership. 
The Rochdale Society today has 32,000 members and there are 96 
societies in Great Britain with a membership of 20,000 or more, and 
180 with a membership of 10,000 or more.”® These societies are still 
operated for the people and remotely controlled by them; but there 
is little that organizations of such size can do that a retail chain cannot 
do. When a society becomes so large, it is hard to see how the common 
man can develop his personality by participating in its affairs, or 
gain the self-confidence which comes from being worth his weight 
in votes. 

In this country merchandising by the chains in food lines has 
become so efficient that it is hazardous to break into the field in 
which cooperatives have traditionally taken root. The net profit of 
the leading five grocery chains in prewar years was about two per- 
cent on a turn-over of some $900,000,000.*%° Such a narrow profit 
margin on top of very efficient, integrated operations does not offer 
much inducement. 

In addition, farm cooperatives have not always shown a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward labor and have been loath to pay salaries 
which an able man could accept unless accompanied by a good dose 
of idealism. As one writer put it, ‘“The more I talked to cooperative 
editors, managers, and directors, the more I came to suspect that a 
great deal of cooperative light and leadership is being hidden under a 
bushel of shamefully stingy pay checks.” ** The failure of coopera- 
tives to develop in the East and in regions dominated by the great 
metropolitan areas is often attributed to farm cooperative leaders’ 
suspicion of organized labor. For that reason the farm cooperatives 
have been slow to support consumer cooperation or to grasp the 
consumer viewpoint. Nor, with significant exceptions, have coopera- 
tives developed among the very poor. 

On the other hand, whether large or small, whether all mem- 
bers can take an active part or not, cooperatives are still institutions 
of the people, They still seek to serve and protect the rights of low 


28 The People’s Year Book, Manchester, England, 1944, p. 100. 


30 Hoffman, A. C., ‘Large-scale Organization in the Food Industries,” 
TNEC Monograph, No. 35, 1940, pp. 8 and 100. 


81 Rorty, James, “The Co-op David,” The Commonweal, Nov. 10, 1944, p. 96. 
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income classes; they still offer opportunities for development of per- 
sonality. They may have a hard time in this country to get a foot- 
hold in the grocery trade, but they have a good start in petroleum 
and similar lines, where margins were long and there was much 
room for increasing efficiency.** And they have been growing like 
wild-fire in these fields of late. Moreover, the entire monetary gain 
does not lie in the retailing end. When cooperatives attain such vol- 
ume that it is feasible to move into production there are many op- 
portunities to squeeze out excess profits and to discipline monopolies 
(e.g., oil and fertilizer) all along the line. 

Finally, idealistic as the term ‘‘brotherhood economics’ may 
seem to those who have seen the reality, it cannot be denied that 
the cooperative still offers a most convenient way in which a man can 
use his talents, not in getting ahead of others, but in getting ahead 
with others. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


82 Cf. “Farm Petroleum Delivery,” Bulletin P52, Iowa State College, 1943. 
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Returned Veterans in the Parish” 
* EDWIN V. O'HARA 


We attempt here only the briefest suggestion of changed condi- 
tions and consequently changed responsibilities and opportunities in 
our parishes due to the war. It is unnecessary to recall to Catholic 
sociologists that the parish is the primary community for Catholics. 
The normal parish with its wholesome association, its spiritual 
stimulation, its pastoral solicitude, its family emphasis, its worka- 
day charity, its democratic fellowship, is the fortunate environment 
in which the lives of most Catholics are cast. The deficient parish 
lacking in some or all of these things is not unknown in any section 
of our country. It is the unfortunate lot of many Catholics to spend 
some years of their lives in such an atmosphere of spiritual dry-rot. 
Happily no parish in which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved lacks 
the possibility of becoming a normal Catholic community. In this 
paper we presume that the parishes in question are eagerly striving 
to attain the standards of truly Christian communities. 

There are in the United States 14,791 parishes with several 
thousand more mission chapels or stations where a scattered Catholic 
population is ministered to by the less frequent visits of a priest. 
These approximately 20,000 social groups are undergoing many 
significant changes as a result of this war. When the veterans return, 
very few of the parishes and missions will be like they were before; 
all of them will have new obligations and opportunities. 

First of all there will be an important shifting of population. 
Many parishes, with seemingly every institutional preparation to 
serve their people, will find their present institutions little patronized, 
but new and different ones needed. Parishes with few institutional 
provisions will be under the necessity of rapid provision of the usual 
facilities. 

There are vast sections of the United States where the present 
Catholic population is extremely limited — constituting less than 
five percent of the population. Let us see what may happen to the 


* Paper read by Bishop O’Hara at the sixth convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, January 27, 1945. 
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parishes that serve their communities. There will be twelve or per- 
haps fifteen million youths drawn into our armies — that will be 
twenty percent of the male population. Of these it is estimated 
(perhaps with some exaggeration) that forty percent will seek homes 
in communities other than those in which they formerly lived. That 
would mean a shift of five million men and their families to new 
communities. Since much of the training camp area is in the South 
where Catholics are few, but where climatic conditions are favorable 
and new opportunities will not be unattractive if industry should be 
moderately decentralized, one can readily see that a major shift may 
occur in thousands of communities which will tremendously affect 
their religious complexion. 

The coming of new Catholic individuals to the parishes is highly 
desired — but it may not be an unmixed good. The migration of 
individuals to new communities always removes a degree of the so- 
cial pressure which caused them to conform to prevailing social stand- 
ards where they were well known. Such a migration will throw a 
heavy responsibility upon the parish which receives it. The new- 
comers may not make themselves known to the pastor. 


The industrial reconstruction of America after the war. will 
create vast parishes and drain others of their population. It will 
demand vast schools and church building programs and leave well 
equipped plants practically vacant. It is obvious that parochial 
responsibilities will be created which will leave little justification for 
leisured complacency. Nor is it to be supposed that the Catholic 
veterans returning to new communities will readily affiliate with the 
parishes in which they find themselves. It has been said that parishes 
in normal times have been lacking in the quality of hospitality so 
highly praised in the writings of St. Paul and so necessary for the 
integration of newcomers into parish life. It is possible that the 
lack of apostolic hospitality has been due in some measure to a 
doubtfully valid Catholic attitude of assuming that these matters 
are a concern of the pastor alone. Here especially is revealed the wis- 
dom of our recent popes in insisting on Catholic Action, the collab- 
oration of the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy. 


If the shift of residence of Catholic veterans on their return to 
civil life is to be an advantage to religion and social life and not a 
catastrophe, the social life of our parishes in the best sense of that 
phrase — in the sense, that is, of Catholic Action — must be in- 
vigorated. I regard the Catholic rural life movement and the parish 
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Confraternity of Christian Doctrine as typical of the agencies re- 
quired for this spiritual leavening. 

The veteran, whether returning to a new parish or to his former 
home, will be a new influence in parish life. There will, of course, 
be the large number, a small proportion of the whole, who will re- 
quire especial care after their hospitalization. Since charity is the most 
characteristic quality of the Christian life (‘‘See how these Christians 
love one another’) every parish may be expected to react in a sus- 
tained mood of sincere and intelligent helpfulness toward veterans 
afflicted in mind or body. This will involve doing the things that 
are needful — but doing them in such a way as not to draw atten- 
tion unduly to the individual’s need, lest his integration to the 
community life be hindered instead of helped. With professional 
guidance and the aid of the many experienced volunteer social 
workers who will be available when the war effort is over, the 
parish societies will be of capital service in this program. 

The vast majority of the returning service men, however, far 
from being a burden or a problem, will provide a potential contribu- 
tion to the life of the parish. They will be dull indeed if they have 
not gained in the Catholicity of their outlook — if indeed they have 
not gained a wholesome pride in the worldwide Communion of the 
Church of Christ. They will come back too, with a maturity de- 
veloped in the forcing atmosphere of the war. They have borne 
novel responsibilities —- and taken leadership. These veterans — 
both men and women — will expect to find a quickening life in 
their parishes — they will be ready to contribute of their intelligence 
and goodwill and of their leadership in the cause of Catholic Action. 
They will be a challenge to the apostolic spirit of the parish com- 
munity to which they return. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Trends in Catholic Population in the United States 
SISTER LEO MARIE, O.P. 


In a paper delivered at the regional meeting of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society in Washington, Father Bernard V. 
Mulvaney said: ‘Research on the burdens of declining fertility under 
present day conditions is needed; equally imperative is the study of 
factors inducing couples to overcome limitation.”’ ' 

In this paper, after summing up the studies which have been 
made on declining fertility, I shall present to you those factors which 
seem to encourage the idea of large families. That the Catholic birth 
rate is declining is clearly evident. But there are still large families. 
Who are the people who have large families? What are the elements 
present which encourage or influence a high birth rate? Is it some- 
thing inherent in the group? A factor or factors peculiar to the 
group itself? The answers to these questions cannot be found in any 
single piece of research, for none has been conducted which empha- 
sizes this aspect of the problem. 


I 


First, to summarize the recent studies of population trends. 
These studies have been made because serious-minded people recog- 
nize the fact that a declining birth rate means a declining nation, a 
declining civilization — particularly a declining Christian civiliza- 
tion. Countless times France has been held up as an example of 
this. From 1914 to 1940 France produced a generation which has 
been described as “‘insufficient in quantity, insufficient in quality.” ? 
The United States is doing the same thing. Urban dwellers in the 
United States are not reproducing themselves; the rural birth rate 
is higher than the urban, and yet, “Combining the rural and urban 
(birth rates) there is [still] a deficit of about six percent below the 
number needed to hold the population of the nation permanently 
stationary.”’ ° 


1“Prewar and Postwar Fertility,” ACSR, March, 1944, p. 38. 


2Gen. Henri Honore Giraud; “Giraud Explains the Fall of France,” Catholic 
Family Monthly, May, 1943, p. 19. 


3 Baker, O. E., The Family Today, NCWC Press, 1944, p. 54. 
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Last October * we reported the results of a study of Catholic 
birth rates as found in a southern city, the population of which is 
about 250,000; less than one percent of this number is Catholic. 
We found that the average size of family had declined from five to 
two children during the past 30 or 40 years. The urban birth rate 
declined more than the rural. Mixed Catholic and Protestant unions 
were found to be less fertile than purely Catholic unions. 


Whelpton and Kiser’s study corroborates these findings, and 
brings out other interesting facts. They found that: 


“Catholic couples are 18 percent more fertile on the average than 
Protestant unions. Mixed Protestant-Catholic marriages on the other 
hand are 10 percent less fertile than Protestant unions... . 


“In general, the traditional inverse relation of fertility to socio- 
economic status is found for both Protestant and Catholic marriages. 
This is true in the analysis of fertility by rental value of the dwell- 
ing unit, rent paid by the couple, and educational attainment of the 
husband and wife. 


“An exception to the inverse relation occurs within the upper 
rental-value brackets. Above the $50-59 rental group the fertility 
rates increase with rising rental level. The home owners appear to 
be mainly responsible for this reversal, but among the renters there 
is at last a distinct leveling off of the fertility rates with increase of 
rental value, within the upper rental-value brackets. 


“Although the relation of fertility to socio-economic status fol- 
lows the same general pattern within the Catholic as within the 
Protestant groups, the relative range of the internal variations is 
much less pronounced in the Catholic group. For instance, among 
Protestant unions the fertility rate for the $50-59 group is 40 per- 
cent below, and that for the $10-14 group is 85 percent above the 
base rate for all Protestant unions. Among Catholic unions the 
fertility rates for these two rental-value levels are respectively 34 
percent below and 32 percent above the base rate for all Catholic 
unions. 

‘Although the fertility rates of Catholic couples tend to exceed 
those of Protestant couples at most socio-economic levels, this may 
not be true at the lowest rental-value levels. At all events, the pro- 
portionate excess of the fertility rates of Catholic couples definitely 
tends to decrease with lowering of socio-economic status. Thus at 


4 “Is the Catholic Birth Rate Declining?” ACSR, Oct., 1944, pp. 177-184. 
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rental-value levels of $80 and over, the rate for Catholics is 43 
percent higher than for Protestants. At the $15-19 rental value 
level, it is only 12 percent higher. On the basis of the wife’s educa- 
tion, the fertility rate for Catholic couples exceeds that for Protestant 
couples by 40 percent at the college level, but by only 3 percent at 
the grammar school level. On the basis of the husband’s education, 
the comparable figures are 39 percent and 7 percent. Catholic couples 
of ‘Both College’ status are 35 percent more fertile than Protestant 
couples of comparable education. On the other hand, the fertility 
rate for Catholic couples of ‘Both Grammar School’ status is only 
3 percent higher than for Protestant couples of this same limited 
education. 


“The classification of Protestant unions by birth region of the 
husband and wife yields lowest fertility rates for the northern-born 
couples and highest rates for the southern-born couples.”’ ° 


From this summary we see that there is only a slight difference 
in the birth rates of Catholic and Protestant unions; the increase that 
is present in Catholic unions is barely high enough to maintain the 
population stationary. Also, the alarming fact that mixed Catholic 
and Protestant unions are less fertile than purely Protestant unions 
is brought home to us; this item is borne out by our study also. 


Kiser and Whelpton also bring out the fact that the older the 
wife at marriage, the greater the diiference between Catholic and 
Protestant fertility. Protestant women who married between 29 and 
31 scarcely ever had more than one child; Protestant wives with two 
children usually were married before they were 22. Whereas, the 
wife in Catholic unions averaged two children when married as late 
as 27. Large families in both Protestant and Catholic unions occur 
when the wife’s age at marriage was between 15 and 24. 


Among the Indianapolis marriages studied, it was found that 
home owners had fewer children than renters among Protestants, 
and more among Catholics. Among the mixed marriages there was 
little difference in fertility rates between owners and renters. More 
Catholic couples than Protestant owned their own homes: there 
were fewer home owners among mixed unions than among purely 
Protestant unions. 


5 P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, Social and Psychological Factors Af- 
fecting Fertility, The Millbank Memorial Fund, 1943, pp. 50-52. 
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Economic status also bears a relation to the birth rate: the higher 
the rental value of houses the lower the fertility rate.° 


II 


Our educational system instead of convincing our students of 
their obligations is evidently less effective the more education they 
receive. Couples with only a grammar school education have a 
higher fertility rate than couples with high school or college educa- 
tion, the rate being about the same for high school and college 
couples. These facts hold true for both Catholics and Protestants. 

In Father Mulvaney’s article already referred to, there is.a dis- 
cussion of the present apparent increase in fertility rates since 1940. 
This is a war phenomenon and, as he brings out, is an increase solely 
in first and second births, Due to an increased number of marriages 
as a result of the war, there has been an increase in the number of 
first and second births; but older women married before 1940 clearly 
show a falling off in fertility. We can safely say that the family 
has become smaller, despite this apparent increase in fertility. 

Present-day propaganda is attempting to implant in the minds 
of the American people the fixed idea that the two-child family is 
the American ideal, or rather, the ideal for America. Experts have 
shown that a population based on a two-child family will be a de- 
clining population. We all know the influence which the movies, 
magazines, and advertising have on the attitudes of the people. These 
three things have been important factors in molding the idea of a 
small family in the minds of Americans. Even our Catholic organs 
of propaganda have contributed to this. In preparing for this paper 
I examined carefully five Catholic magazines which have a wide 
circulation among Catholics, and found that in issues which cover 
the last two years there were no less, and perhaps more, than twenty 
stories dealing with family life, the typical family being the one or 
two child family.’ I did not analyze these to find out whether these 
were completed families, or to what extent small families were de- 
liberately planned. It is merely my contention that the constant use 
of small families as illustrations in stories that are obviously being 
written with a moral, has the effect of establishing in the minds of 
readers the small-family ideal. 


60. E. Baker, The Family Today, pp. 56, 57. 
7 Not all stories, of course, concerned family life. Many were merely ro- 
mances; in these, the element stressed: (consciously or unconsciously) was ro- 
mantic love. This is another open field for research. 
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Besides the stories, I found twenty advertisements picturing the 
one or two child family.** 


Ill 


Who are the people who have large families? What are the 
effective attitudes which distinguish them from couples with small 
families? 

Studies have shown that the rural birth rate is higher than the 
urban; that the birth rate of unskilled workers is higher than that 
of skilled workers, business or professional people; the rate of farm 
owners is high, but that of farm renters and laborers is even higher. 

This would seem to indicate that urban culture has a deleterious 
effect upon fertility. Rural people have a greater ‘‘will to live’ than 
urban people, there is less of the sensuous emphasis on rural family 
culture, a sense of duty predominates rather than the desire for 
pleasure, social advancement and economic betterment, Rural culture 
is still largely a family culture; urban culture is individualized. 
Landis states this theory thus: “In the rural community three great 
values have predominated ... these are work, land, and family. In 
working, in acquiring land, in having a family, one achieves status, 
satisfaction, stability and security under an agriculture regime. This 
was more true in the precommercial days of American agriculture 
than it is in the highly commercialized agriculture of the present 
time, but it is still more true of rural than of urban culture. In 
striking contrast is the urban philosophy which puts pleasure first, 
which emphasizes the epicurean, which tends to relegate security and 
family to the background, which places a high value upon the type 
of status that comes from conspicuous consumption, which special- 
izes in putting on front.’’* However, since these urban ideas of 
materialism and self-indulgence are penetrating the rural ranks, and 
since the rural birth rates are declining, even if more slowly than 
the urban, we may say with a fair amount of assurance that these 
influences are at least part of the cause of the declining birth rate, 
rural and urban. 

Is the relatively higher rural birth rate, then (in those areas 
where urban philosophy has not yet penetrated) due to family 


talt is interesting to note that many of these illustrations pictured a number 
of dogs also; in one there were two children and five dogs! 

8 Paul H. Landis, Population Problems, American Book Co., N. Y. 1943, p. 
102 
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solidarity? To the fact that children are an asset on the farm but 
a liability to the urban family? In the rural family all the members 
work together for a specific purpose — the welfare of the family. 
The parents and children are together for almost all of the 24 hours 
of the day whether at work, at play or at prayer (we are still con- 
sidering those families where urban influences are not at work). 


We have already spoken of the inverse relationship between 
economic status and the birth rate. What do higher birth rates 
among the lower economic groups indicate? Does it mean that these 
people lack ambition, have no desire for social and economic advance- 
ment, no urge to give their children advantages? Such assumptions 
are, of course, false. Likewise, to say that all of these couples are 
motivated by superior moral incentives would be equally false. But 
we can safely assume that many couples with large families are im- 
bued to a lesser degree with a materialistic, pleasure-seeking philos- 
ophy; other forces may be at work which help to counteract the 
many subtle forces which encourage a low birth rate. 

It is true that oftentimes the mother in these lower economic 
groups is gainfully employed outside the home. The influence of 
the mother (a stabilizing factor), is present in most rural, but ab- 
sent in some large urban families. That which may bind these 
families together may not be the actual presence of the mother in the 
home at all times, but the mutual need of all the members of the 
family. Certainly it would not be going far off the mark to say 
that one factor which seems to be present in all these large stable 
families, whether rural or urban, is their functioning as a unit. 

What role does education play in the size of family concept? It 
has been shown that education and size of family are, again, in in- 
verse proportion. In individual families, of course, various factors 
may be present bringing about this situation. It is certainly evident 
that something must be wrong with our educational system, when 
those who are better “educated’’ are those who produce the greater 
number of small families. True, a smaller proportion of those in 
the higher socio-economic brackets marry, or they marry at a later 
date. But it is also true that among many family limitation is delib- 
erately planned. A choice is made between children and personal 
needs and desires, these needs and desires differing from one person 
to another, one group to another. 

Religion and tradition, in the past, have been factors which tend 
to influence couples to produce large families. Since religion is losing 
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its controlling influence, reproduction is becoming a matter for in- 
dividual couples to regulate. Because Catholic birth rates are on the 
whole still higher, are they escaping this influence of individualism? 
To a lesser degree, perhaps, than others, but that Catholics are be- 
ing influenced is evident beyond a doubt. The small family ideal is 
becoming entrenched in the minds of Catholics as well as non- 
Catholics, being based, as it is, on a rationalization of individual 
and collective selfishness and self-indulgence. 

I realize fully that this whole subject is an extremely compli- 
cated one, and I do not mean to oversimplify. The ideal of a good- 
sized family, by which is usually meant a family of from four to 
seven children, cannot be the ideal for all; but neither can the two- 
child family. We can just as easily stress the advantages of the 
first, as the so-called ‘‘advantages’’ of the second have already been 
stressed. 

While the Catholic population has not yet declined, the Catho- 
lic birth rate very definitely is declining. The decline shows every 
indication of continuing unless the current of individualism and 
materialism is dammed, and the flood-gates of unselfishness and, yes, 
sanctity, opened wide! 


Siena College, Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Rise of Modern Society® 


FRANZ H. MUELLER 


The group life and social culture of ancient civilization and of 
classical antiquity were, as will be remembered, characterized by a 
predominance of political purposes and political organization. One 
is inclined to say that society was largely controlled or even absorbed 
by the state. However, such a statement would presuppose the ex- 
istence at that time of ‘‘state’’ and “society’’ as distinct and con- 
trasted entities, while in reality a kind of political ‘‘monism’’ existed. 
In other words, ‘‘state’’ and ‘‘society’’ were intended or, more cor- 
rectly, did not exist as yet as antithetic societal structures. 

The Middle Ages, on the contrary, were distinguished by non- 
political institutions. Principalities and kingdoms resembled over- 
grown manorial estates. Feudal nobles, vassals, freeholders, serfs, 
bondsmen, copyholders, villeins, cotters, etc., were not “‘citizens”’ 
in the sense in which we use the word today. The burgesses and 
burghers, especially the inhabitants of the republican communes of 
Northern Italy and of the free Germanic towns, enjoyed, it is true, 
specifically political rights by reason of which they may be looked 
upon as citizens in the making. But even these urban freemen pos- 
sessed their civil rights not so much as individuals but rather as mem- 
bers of one of the estates, i.e., of the social classes in the medieval 
social hierarchy, especially as members of the guilds of artisans and 
merchants.' The guild was only one of the many voluntary associa- 
tions and self-governing corporations characteristic of the highly 
articulate social order of the Middle Ages. There were all sorts of 
corporate bodies, communes, monasteries, universities, fraternities, 
etc., making strong claims for autonomy and actually administering 


* This article forms part of a series of independent essays on the “principle of 
subsidiarity,” the historical significance of which can be understood only on the 
background of the modern dualism between “state” and “society.” Cf. ACSR, 
vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 185-193, and vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 144-157. The next article will 
deal with the part which the bourgeois revolution played in bringing about this 
dualism. 

1Edw. M. Hulme (The Renaissance, etc., New York, 1915, p. 60) stresses 
the fact that when the cities threw off the yoke of feudalism, it was a collective 
communal liberty they enjoyed, not individual freedom. 
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their own affairs by a natural right in no way derived from the state. 
As parts of the social whole they fulfilled functions today frequently 
undertaken by the state. The king, as E. F. Jacob correctly pointed 
out, was never conceived of as the source of and superior to all law; 
the authority of the prince or lord was at least in principle but often 
also in fact limited and controlled by the law (Magna Charta!). 
There was, therefore, no such thing as a centralized and uniform 
political authority extending over an ethnically and/or culturally 
homogeneous area. Hence, we might be permitted to say that the 
Middle Ages were characterized by a ‘‘pluralism”’ of public authority. 
In other words, the ‘‘state’’ was absorbed by society. More precisely, 
there was hardly a distinct line of demarcation between ‘‘public’’ and 
“private” affairs. Widely extended self-government as well as the 
prevalence of relations of fidelity and fellowship, etc., superseded 
those of domination. 

The Renaissance in reviving classical influence restored also the 
ancient primacy of political forces. Not long after bishops and 
burghers had together freed Italian cities from feudal sway, these 
cities became the scene of violent intra- and interurban discord and 
strife, due to economic, religious, and social factors. The frequent 
clashes between the Guelfs and the Ghibellines, the nobles and the 
people, the popolo grasso and the popolo minuto, the rival merchant 
families, etc., had — strange as it may seem — a democratizing ef- 
fect, viz., through the continuous extension of franchise by which 
the factions tried to secure the support of the masses. Gradually, 
however, these internecine wars caused the city republics to lose their 
self-government and to pass into the control of despots. Some of the 
so-called ‘Captains of the People,’’ originally functionaries of the 
republican communes, turned tyrants, in the beginning not unfre- 
quently supported by their former ‘‘constituents’’ who wanted peace 
and preferred the stable rule of one to the uncertain government of 
the forever fighting great families, nobles, and leaders of the various 
factions and parties.‘ Eventually, the absolutism of the princes 


2Cf. C. H. Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West, New 
York, 1932, pp. 357, 367, 384. 

8Cf. John A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, London, 1923, pp. 48ff; Henry 
S. Lucas, The Renaissance and the Reformation, New York, 1934, pp. 7-24. 

* The origin of tyranny, F. A. Hermens says, must not be sought in an “author- 
itarian” tendency, but in a disintegration of the democratic government preceding 
it, people in the end being willing to accept tyranny in preference to the threat of 
anarchy. Cf. The Tyrants’ War and the Peoples’ Peace, Chicago, 1944, ch. V.; 
cf. also W. K. Ferguson, The Renaissance, New York, 1940, p. 29. 
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created a ‘‘state’’ without a people, that is to say, a state whose in- 
habitants were largely subjects, wards, protégés, favorites, court of- 
ficials, condottiert and their mercenaries, plotters, rebels, etc., rather 
than ‘‘citizens’’ who identify themselves with the state. In the 
course of time the despotism of the prince alienated the people. 


The attacks of the Monarchomachs against the prevailing doc- 
trine of the divine or absolute right of the ruler, their making con- 
tractual relations the basis of political power and their preaching 
the right of resistance and rebellion, were perhaps the first symptoms 
of the rise of a new democratic consciousness or even of a “‘civilian”’ 
society opposed to the omnipotent state. Of course, the fact that 
nobles and burghers dwelt together within the walls of the city, 
contributed also to the gradual disappearance of all distinctions of 
caste and pedigree.» This process of equalization of classes was ac- 
celerated through the invention and use of firearms, which finally 
abolished the military superiority of the knights and the cavalry of 
the nobles. Most decisive, however, was the economic development, 
namely, the commercial revolution and early capitalism, which burst 
open all barriers of tradition and mobilized all values. We cannot 
here dwell upon the social and economic effects of the crusades, the 
discoveries, the invention of printing, the papal practice of quasi- 
“farming out’’ the tithe, the reception of the ancient Roman civil 
law, etc. All these factors conspired, as it were, to hasten — 
directly or indirectly — the process of ‘‘liberation’’ of the commons. 
Nevertheless, the spreading money-economy did not at once operate 
to the exclusive advantage of the burghers. Though it did generally 
contribute to the dissolution of the time-honored, organically grown 
and unreflective community-ties, as well as to the emancipation of 
the individual, it first served rather as a useful tool in the hands of 
the despots. The increasing facilities for the collection of revenue, 
for borrowing large sums to finance standing armies, etc., enabled 
the despots to assert their authority effectively and to transform 
amorphous principalities into strongly centralized territorial states.° 
Most of them ‘‘were intelligent enough to realize that their own 
prosperity depended on the prosperity of their subjects.”’* Hence, 


5 Cf. J. Burckhard, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, New York, 
1921, pp. 359ff; also E. Sichel, The Renaissance, New York, n. d., p. 33. 


®Cf. W. K. Ferguson, op. cit., pp. 26, 40. 
7 [bid., p. 56. 
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they not only kept ‘‘order’’ and patronized arts and letters, but 
also and first of all, fostered business. 

This marks the rise of mercantilism which Max Weber said 
“signifies the development of the state as a political power which 
was achieved directly by increasing the princely revenue, indirectly by 
increasing the tax-paying capacity of the population.’ * By foster- 
ing capitalism, royal absolutism nursed the asp at its own bosom: 
the bourgeoisie, the urban middle-class. The burghers through wealth 
and subsequent cultivation of arts and letters supplanted the aristo- 
cratic grandi as the leading social class. They began to ‘‘set the 
fashion”’ in every respect. Since their expanding social control de- 
pended not on privileges and nobility of birth, but on individual 
achievements and enterprise, the burghers developed a kind of self- 
consciousness hardly ever known among feudal lords who had taken 
their uncontested leadership for granted.* Superseding and absorbing 
the nobility, the burghers were in the end practically identical with 
“society’’ confronting the ‘‘state,”’ rather than merely representing 
one of the classes struggling for political supremacy. The political 
control remained still in the hands of the despots and it was prob- 
ably exactly for that reason that there arose an antipodean element: 
viz., the bourgeoisie, increasingly conscious of its power and con- 
testing the absolutism of the ruler and his henchmen. In other 
words, the burghers becoming more and more aware of the fact that 
the despot depended on them and their prosperity, prepared to turn 
the tables on him, making political power serve their purpose rather 
than vice versa. 

This process was not necessarily everywhere a revolutionary 
one.’® Both parties needed simply to realize their mutual dependence, 
in order to establish themselves simultaneously as distinct entities. 
The bourgeoisie in some cases continued to give the “‘prince’’ full 
play if his success proved to be identical with its own, as could easily 
be. Or only ‘“‘helmsmen’ were changed while the ‘“‘vessel’’ and its 
machinery, i, e., the absolute state and its bureaucracy, remained the 
same. Here it already becomes evident that “‘state,’’ i. e., the modern 


8 General Economic History, New York, 1927, p. 347 (translation here re- 
vised) ; also Carl Brinkmann, Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte, Munich, 1927, 
p. 100; B. Laum, Geschichte der Wirtschaft, Berlin, 1932, p. 204. 

®Cf. H. W. Peck, Economic Thought and Its Institutional Background, New 
York, 1935, p. 75. 


10 Cf. A. v. Martin, Kultursoziologie der Renaissance, Handworterbuch der 
Soziologie, Stuttgart, 1931, esp. pp. 506-08. 
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state, and “‘society,’’ i. e., bourgeois society, are correlative concepts 
and mutually interdependent realities. Paradoxically, the emanci- 
pation of the bourgeoisie was rendered possible through absolutism, 
through the ‘‘tyrant’’ fostering urban civilization and business, man- 
ufacturing and foreign trade, while, on the other hand, absolutism 
could prosper only in the culture medium of money economy, which, 
in turn, presupposed a certain freedom of enterprise, initiative, dar- 
ing, and independence. All this could flourish only in the atmo- 
sphere of the city, the mainspring and breeding place of individual- 
ism. 

There was increasing busyness and business in the cities; urban 
life- was more dynamic than rural. Opportunities for interhuman 
contacts and relationships were many and varied. Increasing inter- 
national commerce presupposed and, at the same time, promoted 
expansion of intellectual horizons. News from distant places ar- 
rived more often and printing (in the vernacular!) helped spread 
information and further encouraged the contemporary revival of 
learning. “Men talked more often and more easily. Ideas were ex- 
changed more rapidly, and the tempo of intellectual as of economic 
activity was quicker.”""? Women became emancipated, playing an 
increasingly prominent part in social life: some even had a hand in 
public affairs. Characteristically, there developed a literature treating 
of and advising on social manners, social intercourse and behavior 
(by G. della Casa, B. Castiflione, etc.). Language and style as the 
basis of social intercourse enjoyed special furtherance. The refine- 
ment and cultivation of drama and poetry, dancing and music, 
indoor and outdoor games, of noble sports and festivals — all this 
served to create an ever more densely knitted network of social proc- 
esses and relations. The same was true with regard to learned 
society (‘‘academies’’), fashionable drawingroom gatherings, politi- 
cal clubs, business partnerships and other trading societies, which 
mushroomed on the scene of the Italian Renaissance. 

It would be an overstatement to say that this ‘‘socialization’’ or 
democratization of culture transformed the city populace into a 
socially homogeneous whole. The popolo minuto, the little people. 
e. g., the dependent craftsmen and workers, hardly shared in the new 
culture of the middle class and the entrepreneurs. As propertyless 
wage-earners and proletarians in the making, they really stood out- 
side “‘society."” But even bourgeois society itself was not homogene- 


11Cf. For the whole paragraph W. K. Ferguson, of. cit., esp. p. 59. 
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ous in the sense of a more or less complete integration of perfectly 
congenial individuals. On the contrary, it is characterized by a pre- 
dominance of business relationships and relationships of cosmopoli- 
tan politeness and tact, both of which tend to leave the private sphere 
of the partners out of the question.’* In polite society nobody is 
seeking intimate association; it is the very purpose of etiquette and 
the rules of social convention to avoid familiarity and to keep a 
certain distance between individuals. In contractual relationships, 
too, the patterns of human interaction are strictly “functional’’ and 
highly impersonal, i. e., they are based on the do-ut-des (give-to-get) 
principle and establish a mere ‘‘cash-nexus.”’ 

W. Sombart speaks of the “contractualizing’’ of human rela- 
tions in the age of the commercial revolution and in bourgeois 
civilization. We know that with the rise of that civilization not 
only in private and business life, but also in public and political life, 
the idea of contract gained prevalence. As has already been stated in 
connection with the reference to the Monarchomachs, it was in the 
Renaissance period that the ‘democratic’ theory, according to which 
the state is founded upon a social contract, was shaped as a doctrinal 
counterbalance to absolutism in general and to the theory of divine 
right in particular. From the 16th century on we find “‘increasing 
endeavor to explain the institutions and doctrines and precepts of 
the law on every hand in terms of contract. i. e., of legal transac- 
tion.” ** This development was a manifestation of the fact that 
the ‘‘power of wealth’’ began to gain in weight and importance as 
compared with the “wealth of power’’ in the political sense of the 
word. While the idea of might and the policy of the strong hand 
was of lordly origin, the idea of contract took root especially among 
those who had no recourse to power or, on principle, subscribed to 
peaceful means of human intercourse. Deprived of political self- 
determination and excluded from the government, the bourgeois 
were forced to go their own way and to make necessity a virtue."* 
Developing business to a realm in which they. were largely ‘‘sov- 
ereign,” the burghers simultaneously forged the legal tools of bar- 


12 Cf. Jos. Pieper, Grundformen sozialer Spielregeln, Freiburg 1. B., 1933, p. 58 
18 Roscoe Pound, Contract, Legal Doctrine and History, Enc. of the Soc. Sc., 
New York, 1937, vol. IV, p. 328a. 


14For the whole paragraph cf. W. Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalismus, Mu- 
nich, 1924, II, 2, p. 1079, and II, 1, pp. 29-33; also F. L. Nussbaum, 4 History 
of the Economic Institutions of Modern Europe, New York, 1933, p. 152 
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gaining and of factual agreements to carry on their acquisitive and 
competitive dealings. Lacking the politico-legal power to enforce 
the terms and promises of their negotiations, the bourgeoisie culti- 
vated faithfulness ‘to contract and solidity as cardinal mercantile 
virtues.‘ Needless to say, they were domiciled ‘‘virtues,’’ practiced 
by many for selfish reasons only. The psychological conditio sine 
qua non of the contract is indeed the belief of both parties that each 
receives more than he gives, a plus-valent rather than an equi-val- 
ent. The relation is, of course, thought of as a business transaction, 
not as a favor. Similarily; faithfulness to the pledged word is con- 
sidered good business: “‘Honesty is the best policy.’’ Nothing serves 
better to exclude all thought of altruism than money, which is 
“unpredicated” and knows no distinction of persons. He who pays 
his debts, is ‘‘even” with his creditor; money, thus, buys freedom 
and nullifies obligations. George Simmel expressed the opinion that 
without such objectification and depersonalization, modern compe- 
tition with its ruthlessness and bitterness, would have been humanly 
unbearable.?* 

However this may be, there can be no doubt that the contractual 
character of interhuman relations was and is meant to protect and 
foster individual interests rather than to effect an intimate and fel- 
lowship-like integration which might become so compact and co- 
herent as to absorb practically the individual. The business contract 
presupposes difference of purpose and independence on the part of 
the parties involved, while true association presupposes unity of pur- 
pose and a certain interdependence of its members. Certainly, in a 
civilization whose center lies in economic pursuits and in the promo- 
tion of individual rights and interests, the communal, familial, and 
organic type of social cohesion, based on sympathy and tradition, 
would soon prove inept if not detrimental. Hence, people turned to 
a reflective type of cooperation resting on a rational computation of 
interests, complemented and tempered by the approved manners and 
activities of ‘polite society.” 


In this manner “‘society’’ came into being, to paraphrase Talcott 
Parsons, as an unintegrated plurality of separate individuals who 


157, B. Alberti (1404-72), Italian Humanist, in his famous treatise on busi- 
ness morality and bourgeois ethos, Del governo della famiglia (c. 1450), wrote: 
“Never has there been anyone in our family who has broken his word given in a 
contract.” 

16 Philosophie des Geldes, Munich, 1922, p. 306; cf. also R. v. Jhering, Recht 
und Sitte, Munich, n. d., p. 122. 
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enter into relations of contract for the promotion of their own pri- 
vate interests. 

This new phenomenon, civil or bourgeois society, increased in 
power and gradually spread all over the West.'’ In Italy itself, 
though, the movement was practically over by 1500. With the dis- 
covery of America and various oceanic routes to the Far East, the 
Mediterranean seaports and Italian trading cities began to lose their 
former importance. Economic reasons alone, to be sure, do not 
account for the decline of the Renaissance in Italy; the excessive 
refinement of life, the love of pleasure, the sensuality, the new pa- 
ganism, and the mental ‘‘adiposis’’ of the bourgeoisie may have had 
something to do with it. But the Renaissance was not dead: crossing 
the Alps, as it were, it began to infect the whole of western Europe. 
Some writers insist that the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII of 
France in 1494 and 1495 meant the revelation of Italy to the na- 
tions of the North and was thus responsible for the diffusion of the 
Renaissance spirit over the rest of the continent. Whatever factors 
may account for the communication of this movement from the 
Italians to the other nations of the Occident, the ethnic traits, the 
religious traditions, the political experiences of these countries 
brought about important differences in its character and expression. 

It has been said that while out of the Italian Renaissance there 
issued a new-born art, out of the Northern Renaissance there came 
forth a religious rebirth, an attempt to return to “‘primitive Christi- 
anity."’ If we think of Protestantism, Erasmus, Thomas More, 
Melanchthon, the Catholic Reform, etc., we must admit that there 
is some truth in this statement. However, if by Renaissance we mean 
revival of classical influence especially of learning as manifestation of 
the civilization of the awakening bourgeoisie, we cannot very well 
regard the Reformation as the Renaissance of Northern Europe. The 
Lutheran Reformation as well as the Wycliffite, Hussite, Anabaptist 
and similar movements were, at least originally, phases of a “spiritual 
peasant revolt.’’ Obviously this revolt (in addition to its doctrinal 
aims) was directed not only against feudalistic influences in the Church 
but also and exactly against the secularizing effects which the Ren- 
aissance exercised upon members of the hierarchy and the clergy. 
Calvinism and Zwinglianism, however, developed on bourgeois and 
humanist ground. Whatever may be said for or against the famous 


17 Cf, T. Tonnies, Fundamental Concepts of Sociology, New York, 1940, pp. 
28, 87-90. 
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thesis that Calvinism contributed greatly to the development of the 
spirit of capitalism, there can be little doubt that it has had an im- 
portant share in the shaping of the bourgeois ethos and in the mak- 
ing of “‘society.’’ Indirectly, however, not only Calvinism but also 
the other varieties of Protestantism and sectarianism aided in the 
creation-of the modern dualism of state and society. In stressing 
religious liberty, the right to free inquiry, rejecting the institution 
of the priesthood, fostering the ‘emancipation’ of the lay element, 
insisting on the priesthood of all believers, denying the authority of 
the pope, divorcing the state from the church, etc., Protestantism 
fostered individualism in the secular sphere also, thus functioning, 
if unwittingly, as a precursor and harbinger of modern society.’® 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


18 Cf. G. P. Gooch-H. J. Laski, English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century, Cambridge, England, 1927, p. 8; also G. Jellinek, Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, New York, 1901. 
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NOTES OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








Demography and the 
Sociologist 
CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 


As Catholics in the field of so- 
ciology we have, up to the pres- 
ent, relied too much upon what 
non-Catholics would call ‘‘theo- 
ry” and “speculation.’’ Scienti- 
fically speaking, our sociology 
has not attained. “‘objectivity”’ 
and concreteness. We have relied 
too much upon words to prove 
the social points of our philoso- 
phy, failing to realize (1) that 
the very terms we use are “‘ob- 
noxious’ to the prejudiced non- 
Catholic, and (2) that ample 
proof of our “‘theories’’ sur- 
rounds us, especially in the fields 
of population trends, character- 
istics, and compositions. 

The non-Catholic layman 
and sociologist will never be 
greatly impressed with our pres- 
ent methods of dissemination of 
sociological facts. To them soci- 
ology, in order to be reliable, 
must use certain methods and 
techniques, such as statistics. The 
principles for which we stand 
are not above reality and not 
above translation into under- 
standable, clear, and _ precise 
terms. Neither are our principles 
beyond scientific proof. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to show how the Catholic 
sociologist may make use of one 
aspect of modern scientific sociol- 





ogy, which is not universally and 
thoroughly studied in Catholic 
schools, in order to “‘substanti- 
ate’ some of his socio- philosoph- 
ical beliefs and to prove his socio- 
logical statements — demogra- 
phy. 

Let us take the example of 
artificial birth control. How 
many Catholic sociology teach- 
ers have found it extremely dif- 
ficult to convince their students 
of the evilness and unnaturalness 
of birth control? How many can 
claim a high rate of success? A 
sociologist who is interested in 
teaching not only strict sociolog- 
ical facts but also developing so- 
cially and morally correct prin- 
ciples will find his task difficult 
in the modern materialistic 
world if he does not employ, in 
addition to philosophy, the 
available scientific data to prove 
his point. Taking the informa- 
tion and statistics presented to us 
by the United States Bureau of 
Census, by Thompson and 
Whelpton, to mention a few, we 
could forcefully imprint upon 
the mind of the student and oth- 
ers the undesirability of birth 
control. Through demography 
we could definitely prove that a 
declining birth rate has not only 
moral but also social, economic, 
political, cultural, military, edu- 
cational, and psychological con- 
sequences upon the nation which 
are detrimental. Downward 
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trends in the birth rate indicate 
an older population. Older peo- 
ple produce higher rates of de- 
pendency, lower economic pro- 
duction, higher ages at marriage, 
lower purchasing power, higher 
unemployment, etc. All these 
facts are indicated or implied in 
birth-rate trends. The student, if 
properly and scientifically exposed 
to these facts, is more apt to 
realize the social significance and 
the eventual consequences of the 
practice of artificial birth control. 


Catholics place a tremendous 
emphasis on the question of a 
living wage. This too can be 
translated into more significant, 
concrete and personal terms by 
the use of income data, levels of 
living, standards of living, in- 
come distribution tables, pre- 
sented by statisticians and dem- 
ographers. Here again the trends 
will prove the major point and 
illustrate the consequences of a 
denial of a living wage. The stu- 
dent will know that a living 
wage can be expressed in terms 
other than “‘reasonable and fru- 
gal comfort.’’ The living wage 
will be transformed into living 
realities, every-day occurrences 
and into common objects. It 
will become a personal, individ- 
ual thing and not something 
beyond the present and beyond 
reality. 

Divorce is a problem to 
which the ordinary Catholic so- 
ciologist has paid only little pro- 
fessionally scientific attention but 
has given it a great deal of 
philosophical and ethical time. 
He has found out, many times, 
that in spite of his sincerest ef- 
forts to impress upon his aca- 
demic wards the wrongness of 
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divorce, students took him for 
granted by stating: ‘Well, he 
must teach that stuff, he works 
in a Catholic school.’’ Another 
failure faces the teacher. How 
can he overcome this attitude on 
the part of his students, an atti- 
tude that they have unconscious- 
ly acquired through non-Catho- 
lic contacts? Part of the answer 
will be found in the publications 
of the census bureau, which has 
again and again pointed out in 
language unmistakably clear and 
in data indisputably correct that 
unless the divorce rate is curbed 
in the U. S. we face a breakdown 
of the family. Why can’t we use 
these figures of increasing divorce 
rates, of high juvenile delin- 
quency in broken homes, high 
rates of crime among divorced in- 
dividuals, etc., to substantiate 
concretely our premise — divorce 
is wrong, it militates against the 
good of the offspring, society and 
husband and wife. 


In studies on the family an 
important factor, having a great 
influence on the future of the 
family, is the sex ratio of the 
population. Instead of speaking 
of integrating and disintegrating 
influences in the modern family 
in a voluble manner, such as we 
are accustomed to do in our pres- 
ent courses on the family, we 
could coat these tendencies with 
the gloss of fact, such as the 
change in the sex ratio, decline of 
the birth rate, aging population, 
etc., and their influence on the 
future trends and characteristics 
of the family. This could well 
illustrate our major thesis in 
family courses — the family is 
the hub of society, the most im- 
portant society. 
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The Catholic sociological con- 
cept of marriage was laughed at, 
because we were considered old- 
fashioned in the advice that we 
gave our pupils in selecting a 
mate: the importance of religion, 
of adequate income, of children, 
etc. ‘“You are far behind times,” 
some pseudo-sociologists said, 
“today marriage is a_ scientific 
thing.” We stuck to our guns 
and would not change our proce- 
dures and along come Burgess 
and Cottrell (Predicting Success 
or Failure in Marriage), who 
proved, statistically, practically 
every major Catholic point on 
this subject. They got the credit 
for discovering something new 
and we continued to ignore their 
proofs. Why can’t we make use 
of their desirable data to ‘“‘vali- 
date’ our principles? Are we 
afraid, too touchy or just plain 
ignorant of the great storehouse 
at our elbow? 

To illustrate the importance 
of religion in society the sociolo- 
gist could introduce his subject 
by the presentation of data of re- 
ligious affiliation in the United 
States. The importance of reli- 
gion, under properly guided dis- 
cussions, will become more 
prominent and evident. 


Statistical estimates of abortion 
and illegitimacies could serve, 
with their deducible implications, 
as the basis for the study and 
analysis of these problems. These 
estimates can be reduced to per- 
centages and, statistically or other- 
wise, justifiably correlated with 
other problems that produced 
them and with problems they 
produce. The sociologists can, 
therefore, in one sense at least, 
achieve something comparable to 












cohesion in his analysis of social 
problems and their trends. 

A study of the occupational 
composition could introduce the 
problem of unemployment and 
employer-employee relationships, 
and at the same time give an in- 
sight into the causes and solution 
or alleviation of these problems. 

In speaking of the relation of 
education to the solution of so- 
cial problems, it would not be 
amiss to preface such discussions 
with statistical information on 
the educational composition of 
the population. 

Any study of the urban and 
rural social sphere must be based 
upon a complete understanding 
of the population characteristics 
of these two areas. Demographic 
studies in these two fields are nu- 
merous (though not necessarily 
complete) and revealing. Too 
many of our sociologists have 
conducted urban and rural soci- 
ology classes without any real 
knowledge of this demographic 
data. The result was a stereo- 
typed, theoretical, and somewhat 
hypothetical course based upon 
arm-chair philosophizing and 
having but little or no founda- 
tion in objective fact. Conse- 
quently from courses such as 
these sociology has been charac- 
terized in certain Catholic schools 
as being the painful elaboration 
of the obvious. Practically every 
topic in the field of urban and 
rural social studies could be 
stimulated into revealing and in- 
teresting discussions by urban 
and rural demographic facts. 

The examples here presented 
are only few, dozens more could 
be easily presented. Space and 
paper shortage prohibits us from 
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going into greater detail, but the 
point should be clear. The writer 
has discovered, by way of exam- 
ple. that the presentation of 
statistical facts in an interesting 
and catchy manner increased the 
interest of the students in the 
problem, brought forth more 
questions, clarified the problem 
to a certain degree and made it 
easier to recognize the social sig- 
nificances and implications. 

In order to understand social 
problems we must understand 
the environment and the medium 
of social problems. And the only 
way we can understand these, so- 
ciologically, is through a more 
complete knowledge of man. 
Man must be known not only 
philosophically, but also cultur- 
ally, geographically, psycholog- 
ically, and biologically. One of 
the best scientific bases for the 
understanding of the composition 
of the population, on which the 
above approaches to man can be 
partly anchored. is. of course, 
demography and_ population 
trends. On the basis of the facts 
presented by these studies, coup- 
led with common sense, the Cath- 
olic sociologist could bring to the 
fore more powerfully the princi- 
ples for which he stands. 

To a part. a pretty large one 
at that, of the outside non-Cath- 
olic world the sociology of 
Catholics is steeped in the cob- 
webs of the Middle Ages, based 
on dilapidated premises, spring- 
ing from the cloistered minds of 
neurotics who had nothing bet- 
ter to do than sit in their cells 
and translate into written form 
their unpleasant day dreams. We 
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who are in the field know that 
not one of the significant and im- 
portant sociological facts of our 
sociology has been disproved or 
invalidated by modern science 
and scientific methods. But we 
also know that the truth which 
is ours has not been accepted. 
We further know that it is our 
duty to disseminate these facts as 
far and wide as possible, not only 
among our students, but also 
among those on the opposite 
side of the fence. In order to do 
this we must become modern 
and streamlined. We must take 
our facts and principles, without 
sacrificing one iota of either, coat 
them in modern methodology 
and then use them as effective 
battering rams to tear down the 
fence that separates us. We can 
only do this if we vitalize soci- 
ology, vitalize it partly through 
a greater use of available demo- 
graphic data and greater empha- 
sis on original research in Catho- 
lic colleges and universities. Our 
principles are true, we know and 
believe this. Consequently, we 
have nothing to fear of the true 
scientific method. We have. in 
fact, much to gain: confidence of 
a skeptical world, a more wide- 
spread knowledge and acceptance 
of the principles of our sociolo- 
gy, a vitalized, progressive and 
“twentieth century’’ sociology, a 
clearer understanding of the so- 
cial world in which we live, a 
more “‘predictive’’ sociology, a 
better world to live if, more 
souls for Christ. 


St. Louts University 
St. Louts, Mo. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








In the referendum ballot on 
officers of the ACSS for the com- 
ing year, the following were 
elected: 

President: Brother Gerald J. 
Schnepp, S.M., St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Texas. 

Vice-President: Rev. Bernard 
Mulvaney, C.S.V., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, 


Treasurer: Sister Mary Li- 
guori, B.V.M., Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago, III. 

Executive-Secretary: Reverend 
Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola 
University, Chicago, II. 

Members of the Executive 
Council: Rev. Paul Hanly Fur- 
fey, Catholic University of 
America; Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, 
National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Franz Mueller, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn.; N. S. 
Timasheff, Fordham University, 
N. Y.; Mary Elizabeth Walsh, 
Catholic University of America. 

a a a 

Members of the ACSS who 
have not yet returned the ques- 
tionnaire on the minimum twen- 
ty-five books they consider “‘in- 
dispensable” for a college sociol- 
ogy library are asked to return 
the lists to the office of the execu- 
tive-secretary as soon as possible. 


& & & 


In the June number, the RE- 
VIEW will carry a report on a dis- 


cussion of ‘‘sociology in the high 
school’’ held during the ACSS 
convention in Chicago on Jan- 
vary 27, 1945. 


a a & 


At the annual meeting of the 
ACSS held in Chicago, January 
27, 1945, ACSS members 
adopted an amendment to the 
constitution providing for the 
otganization of regional groups 
in the society. The amendment, 
plus a model constitution for 
regional chapters, was printed in 
the October 1944 issue of the 
REVIEW. Members of the ACSS 
interested in forming local chap- 
ters should contact the executive- 
secretary. 


The meeting made no decision 
as to the advisability or place of 
holding the next convention. In 
view of the uncertain transporta- 
tion situation, the decision was 
left to the discretion of the execu- 
tive council. 

The following treasurer's re- 
port was submitted by Sister 
Mary Liguori, B.M.V., treas- 


urer: 


Receipts 
Balance, December 15, 
I Pe Re | 
Income, dues and 
subscription 866.27 
$1241.32 



















Expenditures 
Stationery ......... $35.95 
| See 746.60 
Traveling expense 25.00 
Clerical expense ..... 225.00 
DS Ma Dee 97.10 
Office supplies .... 15.85 
Miscellaneous ....... 17.50 

$1163.00 
Balance, December 15, 1944 
$78.32 
a a a 


Members of the ACSS in the 
New York area sponsored a 
local meeting on the afternoon 
of February 22, 1945, at the 
Manhattan Division of Fordham 
University, 302 Broadway Ave. 
The subject was ‘Health Insur- 
ance.” John Peters, chairman 
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of the Physicians’ Committee on 
the Improvement of Medical 
Care, was the principal speaker 
with Friedrich Baerwald, Ford- 


ham University, William B. 
Berger, Postgraduate Medical 
School (New York), and J. 


Stanley Kenney, American Med- 
ical Association as discussants. 

Father Robert C. Hartnett, 
S. J., acted as chairman. 


& a a 


Trinity College, Washington, 
: Eva J. Ross of the’ de- 
partment of sociology will again 
give courses during the summer 
session at St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski Park, Vt. One course 
will be in ‘“‘Labor Economics”’ 
and the other in the ‘History of 
Sociology,’’ both courses giving 
graduate credit. 
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BOOK REVIEWS* 











Editors: 


BERNARD MULVANEY, C.S.V., Catholic University 
and 
Eva J. Ross, Trinity College 


War and Its Causes. By L. L. Bernard. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1944. Pp, x+479. $4.25. 


In format, this book has three unequal parts. A first section 
describes war as a social institution. The main justification for such 
analysis is that war is a form of intercollective opposition. A second 
section lists some commonly alleged causes of war, and shows how 
each of the named causes could lead to war. A third section very 
briefly objects to some present peace proposals. 

In logical content, however, the work sets forth to do two things. 
It cites a variety of points of view about aspects of war, and it 
elaborates a theory of war. The second task is made somewhat dif- 
ficult by the first, and the book becomes a synthesis like that of Saint 
Simon in many ways. It leads Bernard far beyond the empirical: his 
philosophy tends to pragmatism and his theology tends to free- 
thinking rationalism. The social scientist is left to solve the prob- 
lems of war, like the savant of old was left. 

The coverage of the literature on war is indeed a life’s work: 
Bernard does not cover all of it, and much that he does cover is 
through secondary sources. His eclecticism (which he calls synthesiz- 
ing) leads him to become somewhat uncritical about the sources he 
selects. Often a point is made by quote and counterquote, the reader 
left to wonder about the battle of the contexts. Perhaps the same 
uncritical use of secondary sources may be alleged as the reason for 
bringing up again some oft-answered objections to Catholic posi- 
tions. 

War is regarded as inevitable unless brought under control. But 
in the analysis of the causes of war, two different frames of reference 
are used. In the first section, an attempt is made to state the nature 
of war, and incidentally, combinations of elements entering into it; 
in the second section, only those causes are studied that are amenable 
to control. Still there is evident “‘overlapping’’ of causes, without 
evident “‘overlapping”’ of controls. In the third section, accordingly, 
no specific proposals are made to control the causes of war. The read- 
er is repeatedly notified through the book that only sociology can 
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help him ward off war, but he is not helped much by an analysis 
of the unpleasantness of war that is mainly illustrative. He will 
agree, however, that there is need for a sociology of war. 

Bernard's illustrations seem colored by several suspicions. He 
distrusts “impractical” ideas such as the distinction between just and 
unjust wars, the British, diplomacy and the older culture conflict 
theories of war. This last distrust involved Bernard in an explana- 
tion of the Axis atrocities and geopolitics, but did not discourage 
his belief that Europeans are so much alike that they belong to a 
United States of Europe. The thesis that primitives were pre-ethical 
and that morals have so evolved that today we approve only defen- 
sive Wars meets its mate in the contention that wars are becoming 
increasingly inhuman. 

Bernard’s treatment of war leads him into many frank state- 
ments of opposition to its destructiveness; illustrations and quota- 
tions abound, and the merit of the work is that of bringing them to 
the lay reader. The work is particularly helpful in its explanation 
of the analysis of ideologies and prediction. 

BERNARD G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Mystery of Iniquity. By Paul H. Furfey. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. 192. $2. 


Dr. Furfey’s latest book is a sustained attack on a group of 
Catholics whom he calls the ‘‘Catholic Conformists.’’ He lists some 
hundred or more points in which these Catholics fall short of the 
full Catholic ideal in social thought, social policy, social action, and 
sociology (terms which are used interchangeably throughout). In 
brief, these Catholics are those who have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, adopted (a) the methodology, and (b) in large part the 
ideas of the materialistic and positivistic social thinkers of our day, 
who constitute the followers of the ‘‘mystery of iniquity’’ (2 Thess. 
2:7) which Dr. Furfey’s exegesis identifies as Satan. 

This reviewer regrets that in view of the very serious charges 
that are leveled at a body of Catholics who presumably are alive and 
at work in the Church in this country, and not at a purely hypotheti- 
cal group who might exist (to confute whom would be an idle task), 
Dr. Furfey did not see fit to give chapter and verse for his accusations. 
One would think it more charitable to mention those who are in- 
criminated, so that those who are not guilty of ‘‘seeking a common 
ground with unbelievers’ could be absolved from the charge. Other- 
wise, this reviewer could reasonably mention most Catholics who 
have written or spoken on the social question and who hold one or 
other of the positions which Dr. Furfey rejects, but whom the ordi- 
nary reader would consider guilty of the whole work of Satan, since 
Dr. Furfey presents under the general title of conformism a sum 
total of a large variety of opinions, as if each one held all of them. 
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Many of these opinions are obviously absurd and heretical, but some 
of them are defensible. Apparently, however, these unnamed Catho- 
lics hold all of them. 


In the chapter entitled ‘‘Catholic Conformism,”’ the only Catho- 
lics who are mentioned by name, besides Marc Sangnier, whose 
Sillon was condemned by Pius X, are the present reviewer and Fa- 
ther J. Courtney Murray, S.J., whose two articles on Intercredal 
Cooperation are referred to in a footnote, along with a letter of Dr. 
Furfey in answer to one of the texts mentioned in those articles. The 
inevitable impression given the unwary reader by this note is that 
the argument for cooperation with non-Catholic believers in social 
matters was based on only one text of Pius X, instead of a mass of 
statements from the Popes, and especially Pope Pius XII. 


As a matter of fact, Dr. Furfey’s book raises a question which 
concerns every Catholic who is engaged in expounding the papal 
directives on social action. This question arises from the fact that 
on occasions too many to mention here, the present Pope especially 
has laid upon us an injunction to seek cooperation with ‘‘men of 
good will’ in the renovation of society. Dr. Furfey reminds us, 
rightly enough, that the full Christian social thesis must include the 
supernatural, and he repeats this many times in this book. This is 
so true that I do not know of any Catholic writing or speaking or 
teaching on the social question who denies it. Certainly the two 
articles referred to explicitly stated it. But the problem caused us 
by the oft-repeated papal injunction is not solved by a mere insistence 
on this obvious truth, or by a consequent policy of withdrawal. Dr. 
Furfey on two occasions (pp. 35, 49) speaks of the effort to solve 
the problem raised by the papal commands as seeking ‘‘a common 
ground with unbelievers’ and many times he argues as if there were 
only two groups concerned, materialists and atheists on the one hand 
and Catholics on the other. But the non-Catholics whose coopera- 
tion in social regeneration the Popes have repeatedly ordered us to 
seek are not the materialists or unbelievers but, as Pius XI put it in 
Divini Redemptoris, ‘‘besides the host which glories in the name of 
Christ, all those — and they constitute the overwhelming majority 
of mankind, who still believe in God and pay Him homage.’ To 
these he renewed his invitation of five years before, ‘‘invoking their 
loyal and hearty collaboration.’’ Finding the ground upon which 
this collaboration may be begun is a very different thing from at- 
tempting ‘‘to conciliate the two systems of thought’’ of Catholics 
and unbelievers, which as Dr. Furfey says, “‘is the sheerest folly,’ 
but which he says, is what the unnamed conformists do. By sim- 
plifying the problem to a conflict between Catholicism and unbe- 
lief, Dr. Furfey, it seems to me, both misses the problem and hence 
affords us no solution. I can only characterize his own solution as 
one of withdrawal. “It is hard,” he says, “for the conformists to 
realize that Catholics should be pariahs in a worldly society’ (p. 
64). I find it hard to reconcile this with the repeated papal injunc- 
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tions to Catholics to take an active part in this worldly society and 
to reconstruct its institutions, 

r. Furfey gives us many useful analyses of the teachings of the 
naturalistic school, though not all Catholic sociologists will agree 
with his condemnations of the scientific method, which, on the other 
hand, at various places, he seems to accept, provided it also takes 
account of the supernatural. Again, there are various places at which 
he seems, to this reviewer at least, to make the supernatural the 
antithesis of the natural, instead of its complement, though at other 
places he concedes their proper relationship. This reviewer at times 
found it difficult to discern whether the discourse was of social action 
or of sociology, which it seems have different ends and different 
techniques. It is, after all, a matter of dispute whether it is the 
function of sociology to formulate policies for social action. I do not 
think we can be intolerant even of Catholics who hold that it is not. 
Dr. Furfey obviously holds the opposite view. 

While this reviewer disagrees with Dr. Furfey’s main thesis, as 
it is presented here, and believes that he has thrown needless sus- 
picion on countless Catholics by not naming those whom he has 
in mind, we cannot but admire the deep religious fervor and un- 
worldly spirit which animates his book. 

WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Science of Man in the World Crisis. Edited by Ralph Linton. 

iy igeas Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xiv+532. 

4.0 

Those who are acquainted with the modern trend of American 
anthropologists would expect the editor of this symposium to ascribe 
a wide scope to the field of anthropology, the ‘‘Science of Man.’’ In 
Chapter One, Linton gives his idea of the “Scope and Aims of An- 
thropology’’ showing how many anthropologists include under the 
term not only physical anthropology, archaeology, linguistics, and 
ethnographical studies of primitive and pre-historic cultures, but also 
an examination and appraisal of modern cultures and psychological 
processes, which are considered by sociologists and social psycholo- 
gists as more properly within their own field. In keeping with the 
editor’s point of view, that anthropology is the synthesizing social 
science, The Science of Man in the World Crisis therefore includes 
essays on such diverse but important topics as the biological nature 
of man, race and racial psychology, the present state of world re- 
sources, population problems, the common denominator of cultures, 
the processes of cultural change, acculturation, the problem of min- 
ority groups, the ‘Changing Indian Problem,’’ ‘‘Indianist Policy,” 
communications research and international cooperation, and even a 
final chapter on ‘‘Nationalism, Internationalism and War’’ which 
outlines a proposed scope and procedure for an International Author- 
ity, and points to some of the problems such an Authority would 
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have to face. We are told that the Negro problem is excluded be- 
cause so much has been written on the subject recently. 

The main thesis of the editor is indeed correct: our planners 
must take into account all aspects of scientific discoveries, and the 
general public must be helped to secure an understanding of them 
quickly, if the forces of democracy are to be brought to bear in an 
adequately scientific manner. Linton states in his Preface (p. vii) 
that “It has been observed that it usually takes about a generation 
for the new discoveries and techniques of one science to become a 
part of the regular working equipment of other sciences. It takes 
considerably longer for such findings to become familiar to the lay- 
man and to exert any significant influence upon his thinking.” 
“The present book is an attempt to shorten this time interval,”’ he 
says. “It is directed both to scientists and planners and to the gen- 
eral public without whose cooperation no plan can succeed.’’ When 
one realizes the scope of modern sociology courses in our colleges, 
and the large number of students who take them, Linton’s idea of 
the time lag involved in the subject matter may not seem to be 
Gpropos at the present day. Nevertheless the book presents much 
significant information for the readers to whom it is directed. The 
inclusion of chapters by such authorities as Dollard, Gamio, Hersko- 
vitz, Klineberg, Linton, Murdock, Carl C. Taylor and others war- 
rants, in advance, worthwhile reading for the professional. All the 
contributors most happily combine professional information with a 
style directed to an understandable, simple exposition of the points 
involved, and so the book is suited to the general reader and the 
social planner for whom it is chiefly intended. Teachers of the social 
sciences will find use for the book as collateral reading for their 
students. 

Yet valuable as the book undoubtedly is, and scientific, it has 
its serious flaws. The United States is at least nominally a Christian 
country and, indeed, a great many of its citizens, both Christians and 
Jews, realize the urgency of a theoretical and practical recognition 
of man’s dependence upon God. Many readers will therefore regret 
the complacent assumption of the all-sufficiency of science in the 
very opening sentence: ‘“The present period is the first in the world’s 
history in which men have turned to science for aid rather than to 
the supernatural’ (p. 3). It is true that the authors of the various 
articles mostly stay within the limits of inductive work, and hence 
mention values only in a descriptive way, but there is evidence in 
one or two of the articles of a philosophy of materialism, and an un- 
scientific anti-religious or political bias. Human nature is explained 
away by ridiculing any innate human traits (pp. 88, 111). Here 
and there one finds stated as a fact the unscientific assumption that 
science has taken the place of religion, and that religion has its basis 
in outmoded magical practices undertaken originally through fear of 
the unknown and lack of scientific knowledge. No sociologist would 
wish to deny the value of scientific studies, and many recognize that 
one may do work of a synthesizing nature and yet remain strictly in 
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the scientific field. But if one is concerned with the “‘science of man”’ 
one must realize the scientific truth that man is more than a highly 
organized animal who adopts the culture around him and changes 
his culture more or less unconsciously; one must admit the possibility 
of accurately attaining certain knowledge by means other than the 
observation of facts that can be measured, and one must be scientific 
enough to avoid unfounded assertions and innuendos and to try to 
understand the point of view of persons with religious convictions. 

The chapter that is the chief offender is that on ‘‘Population 
Problems” by Sax. The author's philosophical stand is evident from 
the start when he quotes the unhappy statement of the Protestant 
Bishop Usher that man ‘‘was created in 4004 B.C.”’ (p. 258). Sax 
makes the utterly unfounded statement that ‘80 percent of the people 
of the United States believe in the proper dissemination of contraceptive 
information (p. 273). Speaking of the Catholic Church’s position 
on the subject, he says: ‘‘Just why ‘artificial’ birth-control is con- 
sidered immoral and the ‘rhythm’ method moral and permissible is 
beyond the comprehension of a biologist, or even of a secular student 
of morals. Perhaps the real reason is that the rhythm method is not 
very reliable.”” (p. 273). This and other timeworn implications 
that Catholics are opposed to artificial birth control merely to in- 
crease numbers and maintain the power of the priests could have 
been scientifically disposed of had Mr. Sax consulted deeper works 
— the mere popularly written Catholic pamphlet to which he 
refers. 

Mr. Sax’s religious antipathies seem to be matched by the polit- 
ical bias of the author of the chapter on the ‘‘Colonial Crisis and the 
Future,” who gives an inaccurate account of Churchill’s misunder- 
stood statement about the British Empire (p. 341) and who com- 
pares certain colonial policies with American policy in the Philip- 
pines, but makes no mention of Puerto Rico or the racial treatment 
of our own nationals. When he says: ‘“That the colonial peoples 
could govern themselves is undoubted, for their ancestors did so for 
thousands of years before the first European administrator arrived” 
(p. 313), he is strangely forgetful of the time needed to enable 
colonial peoples to catch up with the rapid advance of education and 
culture, and especially the dangers to a backward people not equipped 
to cope with modern rapid mechanized means of communication of 
all types, and the highly organized economic system of capitalism. 
If one makes allowances for these flaws, the book is highly rec- 


ommended. Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Gauging Public Opinion. By Hadley Cantril and Research Associ- 
rH eee Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. xiv+ 


The sad state of scientific affairs was seldom more on display 
than in the reception accorded Gauging Public Opinion in American 
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academic circles. Without any serious dissent, social scientists wel- 
comed wholeheartedly the appearance of the book, but the reasons 
they gave in voicing their approval were in sharp contrast. One 
group cited Gauging Public Opinion as conclusive evidence of the 
“scientific maturity’’ of opinion sampling, while another group 
praised the book as a great forward step since public opinion polls 
were in a ‘‘beginning,” “‘inchoate period.’’ I am sure that George 
Gallup, to whom this book is-dedicated, was disturbed by the con- 
tradictory ‘sentiments expressed on the development of a method 
which has made him famous. He would be the first to admit, as 
some social scientists apparently do not, that scientific paraphernalia 
do not constitute science; and that science is not the inevitable prod- 
uct of newly discovered techniques. 

Hadley Cantril, director of the Office of Public Opinion Research 
at Princeton, edited this collection of seventeen studies devoted to 
four major problems in opinion research: the form of the question, 
the role of the interviewer, the ‘‘sample,”’ and the “determinants of 
public opinion.”” The semantic problem of framing questions which 
are meaningful to the respondent and useful to the interviewer is 
handled with skill and completeness. There are several careful con- 
siderations of the effects of bias, training, and techniques of the inter- 
viewers on the results and of the question of how to obtain a 
“representative sample.’’ The treatment of the various factors 
molding public opinion, such as economic background, education, 
trends, information, is vague and in many respects a repetition of 
truisms on the way in which attitudes are formed. 

On the whole, the various contributors show a real understand- 
ing of the difficulties involved in gauging public opinion. Cantril is 
not unaware of the tremendous social implications of public opinion 
polls, a fact recently demonstrated in the Congressional investigation 
of the Gallup polls on the 1944 election. He frankly admits that 
“it is more than a parlor game’ and that it is frought with perils 
for those with axes to grind and for the uninitiated. 

The book’s most disturbing defect is its failure to recognize that 
the value judgments of the Office of Public Opinion Research have 
affected the interpretation of findings and that objectivity is not a 
simple process. For example. a civilian who hates the Nazis is said 
to have “high morale’”’ (pp. 245. 254). The opinion. in March. 
1941, that “it was a mistake for the United States to enter the last 
war’ (p. 67) is labeled as “‘isolationist.”” The following jobs 
(pp. 20, 21) are regarded as not “in any way connected with the 
war effort’’: janitor, minister, laundry truck driver. service station 
operator, and physical education teacher. Implicit in all of these 
statements is a moral position peculiar to the poll takers. 

Nowhere is there any admission, or should we say, confession, 
that public opinion is not an exact science. 


: i EDWARD A. MARCINIAK 
Loyola University, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Institutions Serving Children. By Howard W. Hopkirk, New York:. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1944. Pp. 244. $2.00. 


Discriminating students have become accustomed to give a wel- 
come to the publications of the Russell Sage Foundation, and this 
book upholds the Foundation’s standard. Most teachers and stu- 
dents in the field of child welfare have long been guided by several 
authorities: The Dependent Child by Henry Thurston: Children’s 
Institutions by Monsignor John Cooper; and the publications of 
The Children’s Bureau, which apply concretely the principles of 
the White House Conferences for Children. 


Institutions Serving Children has many of the features found in 
the respectable child-welfare literature. In fact, a reviewer's original 
curiosity about the book questions if anything very basic and worth- 
while on child care could be added to Thurston, Cooper, et al. The 
paraphrases have become pretty monotonous. Mr. Hopkirk does not 
present the usual truisms in a different dress with an inverted vocabu- 
lary. Just the opposite, he uses the style and many ideas of his 
elders but, nevertheless, makes one aware of some concepts which 
keep him in the family without losing his individuality. 

The material — much of it represents the writer's experience, 
analyzed and refined while in practice — is offered in five parts: 1. 
Place of the Institution; 2. The Staff; 3. Structure, Organizational 
and Physical: 4. Care of the Child: 5. Evaluation. Each part is 
recommended. Each part, and all the parts, are marked with the 
characteristic which notes the book as good. That characteristic 
consists in declaring what is good and, somehow, getting across how 
to do what ought to be done. The book breathes a confidence and 
finesse which comes from competency in knowledge and practice. 
Desirable forms and practices are made attractive and compelling to 
the student. The student, by the way, could be anyone from the 
plant engineer to the chairman of the board. 

The treatment of the sensitive topic of religion alone might 
recommend the book. No fumbling. no weak settling on its need 
for a few, no pale acceptance of religion as a social value, but a 
positive stand on the real value and need of religion for the child. 
in the program and, especially, in the staff! Here, one feels, is social 
service, pure and undefiled. It is straightforward in promoting the 
service of a truth to those who have a deep need for just that truth to 
beautify or beckon or balance or even break their whither-hither im- 
pulses. Some, too many. social servants keep religion off the clients’ 
table. Believers in religion are quite certain that there are no compen- 
satory social vitamins. 

Critically, with some apology. it might have been better psychol- 
ogy to leave out Part V — Evaluation. One cannot image a sincere 
director, or worker with a child welfare institution, not wanting to 
begin improving along the lines stimulated by the previous chapters. 
Somehow, I believe he would have examined his conscience, or 
would ask aid without the dogmatism of a special evaluating guide. 
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Many who would want and need further direction would feel self- 
propelling if they asked for a pamphlet with the same material from 
Russell Sage. 
It should be no secret that Mr. Hopkirk has helped us to better 
our good knewledge of child care in institutions. 
LUCIAN L. LAUERMAN 


National Catholic School of Soctal Service, Washington 10, D. C. 


Earnings and Social Security in the United States, by W. S. Woytin- 
sky, Washington: Social Science Research Council, 1943. Pp. 
xiii+260. Supplement 41 pp. $2.50. 


This is the last in a series of statistical studies of the problems 
of social security which were prepared by Mr. Woytinsky for the 
Committee on Social Security. Preceding studies include Labor in 
the United States: Basic Statistics for Social Security (1938), Sea- 
sonal Variations in Employment in the United States (1939) and 
Three Aspects of Labor Dynamics (1942). 


The present study inquires into the relations between national 
income trends and social security. The results at many points were 
necessarily negative. However, at this time when it has been decided 
to freeze the old age and survivors’ insurance tax at one percent of the 
payroll a return to the examination of some of the analyses of this 
volume seems pertinent. The author's conclusion that: ‘In compul- 
sory old-age and survivors’ insurance an upward trend in wages may 
facilitate the financing of comparatively liberal benefits by relatively 
low contributions” (page 180) has a timely relevance as has also 
his discussion of variations in the cost of living and their significance 
in benefit payments. 

Instructors in undergraduate courses on the family will find 
particular interest in Chapter XIII, ‘Families as Beneficiaries of Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance,’’ and Chapter XIV, “Income Cycles of 
Families and Individuals.’’ In the former the author provides esti- 
mates of the costs of a mature program: 


Assuming that the average annual wage of a worker is $1000 
and the average primary benefit $400 per annum the program 
will require the expenditure of 2.6 billions a year which could 
be financed by taxing all incomes in the nation at the rate of 
5.5 percent. The rate would have to be close to 6 percent to 
allow for lump sum death payments, parents’ benefits, and ad- 
ministrative expenditures (page 225) 

As the age composition of the population changes and the pro- 
portion of aged increases the number of families sharing in old 
age and survivors’ benefits will increase. Under an inclusive and 
mature system the number of these families is likely to approach 
8 million in the 1970’s so that at that time one of each 4 
families will have some share in benefit payments (p. 227). 
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In Chapter XIV the income cycle in the lives of individuals and 
families is considered and the findings compared with the conclu- 
sions of earlier studies. From the studies of families with children 
three low points in economic level were indicated ‘‘at the beginning 
of married life; when the family head is in his 40’s; and when he 
is 65 or over. This rhythm is similar to that observed by Rowntree 
and Sydensticker’’ (p. 235). Of still greater interest to those who 
are concerned with family allowances and aid to dependent children 
is the author’s conclusion that “children under 15 are on a lower 
economic level than any other age group of the population” p. 248). 

Instructors in courses in social statistics will find the discussion 
of methodology in Chapter I valuable. Statistical tables supporting 
various portions of the text have been combined in an appendix and 
published separately. 

RUTH REED 

School of Social Work, Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 


The American Woman: The Feminine Side of a Masculine Civiliza- 
tion. a | Ernest R. Groves. New York: Emerson Books Inc., 
1944, Pp. 465. $3.50. 


Dr. Groves has in this enlarged and revised edition presented his 
readers, male and female, with a highly interesting account of the 
change in the status and role of the American woman since her 
arrival in the New World. To clarify his remarks Dr. Groves traces 
somewhat unevenly her cultural background in the Old World. In 
some respects his statements indicate a highly different interpretation 
of St. Paul and the Church Fathers from that of the Church, as 
well as a distorted notion of the position of women during the me- 
dieval period. The use of biased authorities such as Gibbon detracts 
from the general excellence of the book. 


Woman in the American scene has been important even if not 
recognized in.the affairs of the nation from the colonial period to 
the present. Her sacrifice during the Revolution, her stamina in the 
face of privation and suffering on the frontier, her responsibility and 
ingenuity during the Civil War and after, all show that the American 
woman as such was a being of intelligence and potentialities which 
needed opportunity for development and expression. Her political 
and social advance lagged, as did her industrial and educational prog- 
ress in the face of opposition from men. Allowed her traditional 
functions as a worker, wife and mother, she was denied admission to 
many groups before a real movement of emancipation began. Her 
entrance into new occupations, her membership in clubs and organi- 
zations changed her interests. New inventions helped to alter her 
traditional role as mother. Contraceptives, of which Dr. Groves 
obviously approves, certainly contributed not to an elevation of 
women but to the disintegration of the family, as did the prevalence 
of divorce. 
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Today the twentieth century product of the American scene, the 
American woman, is highly important during the war years. Once 
more her role varies as she understudies the part of men and then 
enacts it in the armed services, the defense plant, the public convey- 
ance and so on. Yet this whimsical creature is also the mother of 
stalwart sons who defend us, the cheerful wife of him who makes 
the goods to protect us, and the daughter who volunteers to help 
when possible in community crises. Naturally not all American 
women fit into this pattern or we should have no social problems. 
Through it all the American woman continues her mobility upon 
the status ladder and with each new generation she secures another 
rung in her struggle for equality, an equality she does not really 
want in entirety for then she would lose her glamor and romance. 
In many respects Dr. Groves’ book is a provocative one. Catho- 
lic sociologists will not agree with all his propositions, it is true, nor 
indeed with some of his statements. In the main he has summarized 
for us not just the feminine in our civilization but a part of the 
social history of America. The American Woman is clear, definite 
and highly readable. MARGARET MARY TOOLE 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 10, Md. 


Democracy Under Pressure: Special Interests vs. the Public Welfare. 
Stuart Chase. New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1945. Pp. ix+142. $1. 


Stuart Chase has written a challenging little volume. It is the 
fourth in a series of six he had done for The Twentieth Century 
Fund under the general title: ‘“When the War Ends.’’ The previous 
three were The Road We Are Traveling, 1914-1942; Goals for 
America, and Where's the Money Coming From? 

He argues almost syllogistically. To solidify their economic 
interests Big Business, Big Labor, and Big Farmers create monopolies. 
To safeguard and implement these monopolies they form political 
lobbies to defeat hostile and carry through benevolent legislation. 
The net result? Restriction of production, high prices, unemploy- 
ment. In the cross-fire of self-seeking pressure groups the innocent 
victim is the consumer. But since members of pressure groups are 
themselves consumers, they get their own ears clipped in the feuds 
they have created to increase their ‘‘take’’ in the national income. 
Everybody loses; nobody wins. The whole economy collapses. 

Mr. Chase has been much influenced by Karl Polanyi’s The 
Great Transformation, already reviewed in these pages (October, 
1944, pp. 203-204). As a result, he sees monopolies and pressure- 
groups as ‘‘a revolt of society against the stony rigors of the auto- 
matic market.’’ The most drastic interference with ‘‘free enterprise”’ 
has not come from government at all, but from “‘the trusts, monopo- 
lies, and trade associations of the businessmen, and from the labor 
unions of the workers.’ He should have added, ‘‘and farmers.’’ In- 
deed, the central chapter of the book is Chapter Six, ““Are Monopo- 
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lies Inevitable?’’ He answers, yes and no. This section forms an 
introduction to the core problem of contemporary economic theory. 

In discussing ways and means of bringing all groups into har- 
monious cooperation for the common welfare, Chase talks good sense. 
The all-important first step is to find out what are the functional 
roles of all of them. Then our society can be organized into areas 
of governmental regulation, control-without-ownership, and out- 
right ownership, leaving as much to free enterprise as experience and 
reason suggest. 

One wishes that he had been able to devote more space to other 
pressure groups, such as the veterans’ and professional people’s, as 
set forth by V. O. Key in Political Parties and Pressure Groups. But 
the little volume as it stands is very readable and highly useful for 
college students and classes in adult education. 

ROBERT C, HARTNETT, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y 


The Economics of Peace. By Kenneth E. Boulding. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1945. Pp. viit+278. $2.75. 


In his Economic Analysis (1941) Professor Boulding states that 
economic analysis ‘‘consists of a body of general principles and a 
discipline of logic which may be applied to the interpretation of all 
economic problems, past and present’’ (p. 8). The Economics of 
Peace offers lasting proof, if further proof be needed, that the severe 
mental discipline of theoretic analysis is an indispensable preparation 
for the investigation of concrete problems and an invaluable guide in 
recommending solutions. This book is an exercise in precise think- 
ing. It digs beneath the surface phenomena, cuts away the entangle- 
ment of catchwords, fetishes, and legalisms, and lays bare the basic, 
underlying reality. The result is a host of acute, often startling ob- 
servations about the effect of war on national economics and the steps 
that will have to be taken to bring war-shattered economies back 
into normal operation. 

Part I of the Economics of Peace deals with the havoc of war 
and the effort of reconstruction. After describing the dislocations in- 
flicted upon an economy by a prolonged war — for instance, the 
distortion of relationships between different levels of production and 
the lack of proportion between different kinds of capital goods — 
the author discusses the realities to be faced in converting to peace. 
The big problem will be to supply the proper kind and amount of 
food quickly enough to permit war-shocked people to recover their 
physical strength, resume normal production, and escape the neces- 
sity of devoting all of their energies to nutritional pursuits. 

On the basis of clear-cut analysis, involving such real factors as 
distance, shipping, railway facilities, depreciation of herds and ma- 
chinery, exhaustion of soils, lack of certain fertilizers and depletion 
of manpower, and such psychological realities as the tendency of 
farmers in war-torn regions to hoard surplus food supplies because 
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the city has nothing to offer in return, Professor Boulding predicts 
that the famine of 1919 will be re-enacted in Europe. The one hope 
he holds forth is that, whatever the evils of totalitarianism, it did in- 
culcate certain skills of government, in virtue of which resources may 
be used more intelligently in wartime and after. 

Part II deals with long-run construction and reform, and with 
the problem of raising the level of living of all mankind through 
intelligent collaboration of peoples and their governments. This is 
not mere political theory. It is a close analysis of facts and factors 
which make such international cooperation imperative together with 
recommendations and proposals as to how to make this possible. 

While admitting that economic progress, measured roughly by 
the “‘amount of any commodity that can be produced with one man- 
hour of labor time’ (p. 77) cannot be accepted as the sole or ultimate 
criterion in human affairs, Professor Boulding takes this as his guide 
and touchstone in the discussion of postwar economic reform. The 
argument now becomes more philosophical and involves the cultural, 
psychological, and legal factors, and other imponderables which, 
along with the more “‘real’’ and tangible factors, determine the 
course of economic progress. An example of the multitude of cul- 
tural factors mentioned is that of nonconformism in religion and 
politics as a fruitful background for innovation, 

In spite of his assertion that economics deals with means and not 
ends, the author at times seems to make economic progress an ulti- 
mate criterion, if only by an exclamation point (p. 93) or by assum- 
ing that the volume of agricultural output outweighs non-economic 
considerations such as personal freedom, pride of ownership, op- 
portunity to plan one’s own work which are said to be associated 
even with ‘‘pocket handkerchief farms.”’ 

The most valuable contribution of this book is its discussion 
of the problem of unemployment and its cure. It is encouraging to 
learn from one steeped in the classical tradition that in virtue of the 
‘Keynesian revolution in economic thought’’ economists no longer 
consider depressions unavoidable. Professor Boulding presents the 
elements of the Keynesian system in the simplest of terms, and shows 
the necessity of government action in heading off depressions. 

Where he departs somewhat from the Keynesian school is in 
advocating an ‘‘adjustable tax plan” in place of government invest- 
ment (spending). This plan would consist of frequent variations in 
the tax rate in accordance with the level of money income. The tax 
could become negative (the government would pay out funds) in 
periods of deep deflation. Although the author raises and answers 
every conceivable objection against the plan, he leaves unsatisfied the 
doubt that outlets for private investment will automatically become 
sufficiently numerous to insure full employment — especially since 
he admits that we are most probably facing an era of declining de- 
mand for capital goods. 

The book contains many stimulating proposals concerning inter- 
national trade, revival. of foreign investment, stabilization of ex- 
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change rates, etc. Catholics will be interested to note that he bases 
his critique of the marginal productivity theory upon a concept very 
similar to that of the Mystical Body, but arrived at empirically, and 
the same concept serves as the background for his arguments for in- 
ternational cooperation and against racism and nationalism. A gentle 
and generally sympathetic critique of three sets of illusions — right- 
wing, left-wing (Marxist), and left-wing (humanist) — illustrates 
what an orthodox economist thinks of ideologies unsupported by 
critical analysis. The author’s statement as to the desirability of 
many different kinds of churches to fit every brand of spiritual ex- 
perience will be valid only on the condition that God did not estab- 


lish His Church on earth. MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


The Real Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1944. Pp. x+260. $3.50. 


This volume makes a notable contribution to the sociological 
data on the social structure of a collectivized society. The author has 
previously distinguished himself by his Sovret Russta’s Foreign Poli- 
cy, 1939-1942, and Russia and Postwar Europe. In the present 
study he attempts to piece together a reliable image of the homeland 
from which Soviet foreign policy takes its orientation: policy- 
—* religion, social classes, communist party, and Red army and 
police. 

The second chapter, in particular, will be of interest to students 
of propaganda. Entitling this ‘“The Limits of Stalin’s Realism,” 
Dallin’s contention is that Stalin has not changed his ideology nearly 
so much as the verbal attire in which he decks it out for foreign 
showings. He disagrees with William Henry Chamberlin on the 
question of whether Stalin has deserted his revolutionary intentions. 
Dallin’s position may be summarized by saying that Stalin is as 
revolutionary as Trotsky would be were Trotsky confronted with 
the realities of conducting Russian affairs. Confessions to religion 
and to nationalism have been made. But they have been made in 
the interests of international communism. The author contends that 
in Stalin’s mind, capitalism is essentially a pre-fascist state of soci- 
ety, and as such irreconcilably opposed to Communist society. In 
this view, Stalin will never find a common ground with the capitalist 
democracies. 

Six chapters are devoted to the four great segments of the class 
structure of contemporary Russia. The general characteristic of this 
structure is inequality, in contradiction, of course, to original Com- 
munist professions. At the top is the intelligentsia, which consists of 
government employees of every rank, of professional people, artists, 
teachers, and practically everyone in any position of authority, how- 
ever minor, in the vast bureaucracy of the state socialist system. 
Dallin shows that the ruling class at the top of this group has never 
been able to establish easy relations with the rest of the intelligentsia, 
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which as a group has enormously expanded to the dimensions of 
10,000,000 by 1941. It is a strange amalgam of pre-revolutionary 
government and communal employees, the former nobility, pre- 
revolutionary military personnel (mainly officers), former priests 
and their children, commercial and industrial elements of old Rus- 
sia, the old intelligentsia, and workers and peasants who have filtered 
into this body. There is an old saying that you cannot keep people 
from thinking, and the thoughts of this fantastically ballooned in- 
telligentsia often stray from the thoughts of the clique on top. Their 
living conditions, although among the best in Russia, would seldom 
compare, in Dallin’s estimate, with those of Americans earning 
twenty dollars a week before the war. Add to this the purges to 
which they are subjected for the least manifestation of personal 
freedom of judgment and their knowledge of the standards of living 
in ‘‘darkened” capitalist societies outside the confines of the promised 
land. The result is dissatisfaction and the strong suspicion that the 
Communist experiment has been a “‘frost.”’ 

The working class — the industrial proletariat — is kept under 
without too much difficulty, but not so the peasantry. The best 
evidence of their feeling is the way they were willing to exchange 
their Russian masters for German ones in the territories overrun by 
the Nazis. Lenin's suspicions about the “‘bourgeois’’ mentality of 
farmers seem to have been confirmed. 

But the triumph of social analysis comes in the chapter on the 
pariahs of the system belonging to the class called forced labor. 
Dallin’s judgment of the much-heralded economic success of Com- 
munism in Russia comes down to this: they have produced a surplus 
of wealth in the form of new canals, railroads, highways, factories, 
and mines by squeezing the life out of nearly twenty million mem- 
bers of the forced-labor class. The documentation for this chapter 
seems to be as adequate as circumstances would permit, and to lend a 
very high degree of probability to the author’s generalizations. 

The social cost of the Communist experiment must be judged, 
not only in terms of the sufferings of slavery meted out to those who 
have survived to support the system, but of those who have died. 
Here Dallin finds himself in conflict with the findings of the League 
of Nations’ publication on The Future Population of Europe and 
of the Soviet Union. Russian history in recent years teaches us, he 
says, how violently the volume of population has been affected by 
political factors. These the League of Nations’ publication explicitly 
omits from its computation. RoBERT C. HARTNETT, sy. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Social Insurance. By the Ministry of Reconstruction, Great Britain. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Ppp. 95. 75 cents. 

This is the British government’s proposed improvement over the 

Beveridge Plan for social insurance in Great Britain, and also its pro- 
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posed extension of existing workmen’s compensation laws. Al- 
though all statistics, estimated costs, premiums and compensation 
amounts are applicable only to Great Britain, the details of proposed 
administration and types of risks and needs covered will be of great 
use and interest to those of our members who are concerned with 
labor economics and the more practical side of our social problems. 


Between Heaven and Earth. By Franz Werfel. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944. Pp. 252. $3. 


Here is a bock of essays and aphorisms which presents the 
author’s thoughts and meditations about the place of God and re- 
ligion in human life. It contains the author's confession of faith, 
and a hint of the reason why, despite his Song of Bernadette, he 
chooses to remain true to the faith of Judaism. 


The Dream of Descartes. By Jacques Maritain. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944. Pp. 220. $3. 


Our contemporary ideal of science as primarily a means for pre- 
diction and practical control over the behavior of natural forces and 
of man himself owes much to Descartes. So does the view that 
knowledge becomes scientific in the degree that it can be stated in 
mathematical terms, or in the form of equations expressing stable 
relationships between variable quantities. Comte who made of 
sociology the governing science replacing philosophy and theology, 
had the way prepared for him by Descartes with his dream of a 
science which would replace ‘“‘the speculative philosophy usually 
taught in the schools, and by means of which we might render our- 
selves the lords and possessors of nature.’” Students of the history 
of social theory will find the five essays contained in this volume both 
interesting and profitable. 


Pope Pius XII: Priest and Statesman. By Kees Van Hoek. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. 106. $2. 


This very short biography is pleasing in every particular. The 
style is good and the account makes interesting reading. 


Beyond All Fronts. By Max Jordan. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1944. Pp. xii+386. $3. 


Max Jordan is a German by birth, a traveler from his youth, a 
naturalized American citizen for many years now, and an associate 
director of NBC’s University of the Air and director of religious 
broadcasts. He has an interesting story to tell of his radio contacts in 
Germany, Italy, and elsewhere from 1930 to the outbreak of the 
war. Underlying his story is a plea that we should distinguish 
between the Nazi party and the German people when we come to 
settle peace terms with the enemy. Such a plea always arouses the 
query as to how far the German non-party members have been in- 
doctrinated by Nazism, or still nurture a hope that Germany will 
eventually be the master race. 
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SR. numbers of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW are still available 





from the office of the executive - secretary, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois. There is a limited num- 
ber of early issues. The price for single copies is 


fifty cents. Orders for two or more copies should 








be accompanied by postage. | 














STUDENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


~ s a result of a decision made by the 
members of the ACSS at the December 


convention, yearly student subscriptions 
to the Review may be secured at $1.00. 
This rate will be given under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


a) Five or more students to subscribe. 
b) All magazines to be sent to one address. 
Further information may be had by writing to the AMERICAN 


CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Loyola University, 6525 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago, Illinois. 

















